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A GRAMMAR 
OF ASSASSINATION* 


MARTIN MALONEY 
The typical book titles of our age are not THE AGE OF REASON, 
but THE AGE OF LONGING, THE AGE OF ANXIETY, THE POLITICS 
OF MURDER, THE STRATEGY OF TERROR, THE AGE OF TERROR. 


— Peter Viereck 


Let me lend you THE History OF CONTEMPORARY Society. [t's 
in hundreds of volumes, but most of them are sold in cheap edi- 
tions: DEATH IN PICADILLY, THE AMBASSADOR’S DIAMONDS, 
THE THEFT OF THE NAVAL PAPERS, DIPLOMACY, SEVEN Days’ 
LEAVE, THE Four Just MEN. 


Graham Greene, The Ministry of Hear 


¥ IS AN ODDITY of an odd age that critics of contemporary American society 
should concern themselves so often with the symbols, rather than the facts, 


of violence. At a time when his study windows might almost have rattled to the 
remote explosions on Yucca Flat, or to the coughing of Korean sniper fire, 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell was busy citing the current //terature of violence 
as another symptom of the Common Man's decline: 


The most popular novelist in America today . . sis . . . almost ludicrously 
savage in his substance and his style. He writes tales of a violence that is 
near to madness plus a degenerate sexuality. His best-selling production 
reaches its climax when a woman, physically beautiful and fascinatingly 
wicked, undresses herself, with an almost incredible particularity of 
lascivious description, in the presence of a libidinous and savage hero. 
When she is quite bare, the hero shoots her twice in the belly. As she dies, 
she cries, “How could you?” He replies, ‘It was easy.’ End of book. 
Over one million, two hundred thousand copies of this masterpiece have 
been purchased. The sale of all his books, essentially the same in plot with 
minor differences of decoration, has passed the ten million mark in four 


* Based on a lecture given under the auspices of the Chicago Chapter, International 
Society for General Semantics, March 20, 1953. Dr. Maloney, member of the Board of 
ISGS, is associate professor of radio and television in the School of Speech, Northwestern 
University. 
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years. This pander is indeed an exceptionally low creature, but he is at 
the moment the Common Man's delight.! 


This is, I suppose, a relatively sophisticated kind of criticism, with which we 
can agree in principle, at least. Popular literature is certainly, in its own manner, 
intensional and stereotyped ; its enormously wide diffusion suggests that it relates 
to the structure of social character, or of society. For this reason it is worth 
study, though perhaps a different sort of study from that which Canon Bell 
accords it. 

A second example: some months ago Mr. Jack Mabley of the Chicago Daily 
News conducted a spectacular if short-lived campaign against the literature of 
crime available to children on television. Mr. Mabley apparently monitored a 
good deal of the dramatic programming on Chicago television stations; with 
loving care he listed and tabulated the symbolic acts of violence, ranging from 
simple assault through mayhem to homicide, which he found represented on 
the flickering screens. He was thus able to include in his reports some fairly im- 
pressive totals of human destruction, including some detailed and gruesome 
descriptions of specific examples, which lost very little in the re-telling. This 
information was headlined in the Daily News over quite a long period, scem- 
ingly as a demonstration of the depravity of television broadcasters, or of Ameti- 
can children, or of parents, or of society in general, with the obvious exceptions 
of Mr. Mabley and the Daily News. 

A third and final exhibit is provided by Mr. Edmund Wilson, a literary critic 
of reasonable distinction and an exceedingly serious-minded man where the 


literary arts are concerned. About ten years ago, Mr. Wilson read some detective 


stories—the first literature of this sort, he remarks, that he had sampled since 


1907. As a result of this experien e, Mr. Wilson wrote: 


My final conclusion is that the reading of detective stories is simply a kind 
of vice that, for silliness and minor harmfulness, ranks somewhere between 
smoking and cross-word puzzles. Detective story readers feel guilty, they 
are habitually on the defensive, and all their talk about “well-written” 
mysteries is simply an excuse for their vice, like the reasons that the 
alcoholic can always produce for a drink. One of the letters I have had 
shows the addict in his frankest and most shameless phase. This lady begins 
by pretending, like the others, to guide me in my choice (of detective 
novels), but she breaks down and tells the whole dreadful truth. Though 
she has read, she says, hundreds of detective stories, “it is surprising,’ she 
finally confesses, “how few I would recommend to another. However, a 
poor detective story is better than none at all. Try again. With a little 
better luck, you'll find one you admire and enjoy. Then you, too, may be 
A MYSTERY FIEND.” 
* Bernard Iddings Bell, Crowd Culture: an Examination of the American Way of Life 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), pp. 31-32. 
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This letter has made my blood run cold; so the opium smoker tells the 


novice not to mind if the first pipe makes him sick; and I fall back for 


reassurance on the valiant little band of my readers who sympathize with 


my views on the subject. ? 


§ pee ARE two questions which seem to be raised by these quotations. 1. Is 
crime fiction actually worth all this comment? 2. If so, is the critical 
apparatus suggested in these quotations adequate to deal with the subject matter? 
Let us, for a moment, assume that we have made positive answers to the first 
question, and go on to the second. 

I do not think that the critical apparatus of Bell, or Mabley, or even Wilson, 
is adequate to discuss present-day crime fiction, because it seems to me that 
each of our three critics fails to recognize this form of popular literature as 
something separate from “‘serious’’ writing. 

Whoever discusses the present-day, melodramatic tale of crime and violence 
is talking about a special form of popular art. Popular art, I conceive, may be 
defined as a kind of communication which uses many of the techniques of the 
fine arts, and which sometimes has the general appearance of fine art, but which 
is, in various important aspects, a profoundly different sort of thing. The fine 
arts normally express the insights of an artist into the nature of his experience, 
his subject-matter, and his medium; for such insights, popular art usually sub- 
stitutes formula—the formula plot, the formula design, the formula melody. A 
work of fine art is intended to communicate to others, but it requires that the 
others contribute importantly in the way of understanding and appreciation. 
A work of popular art makes no such demand, or at any rate, as modest a 
demand of this sort as possible. It is usually directed at the largest possible 
audience of viewers, listeners, or readers, whether or not they are able to con 
tribute anything to the process of communication. A work of popular art, in 
practice, is judged by the number of people who consume it 


HE POPULAR arts, thus roughly defined, are a new phenomenon in the world. 
They depend absolutely for their existence upon a highly developed tech 


nology; the works of Mickey Spillane, which Canon Bell has read with such 


horror, would be inconceivable in a society which did not command the tech- 
nical ability to reproduce them inexpensively some thirteen million times over. 


Mr. Mabley, for his part, might be struggling with the analysis of sports or 
politics, were it not for the efforts of Zworykin and Marconi and Fessenden and 
Conrad. It is thus, I think, a mistake for anyone to talk about the popular arts 
of the twentieth century as if they were the same as the fine arts of the sixteenth 
century. And it seems to me that this mistake is precisely the one which our 


? Edmund Wilson, “Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ackroyd?” in Classics and Com- 
mercials (New York: Farrar, Straus, 1950), pp. 26 
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critics usually commit. Mr. Wilson condemns the present-day detective story 
because it is not as good literature as Dickens or Poe or Thackeray; Canon Bell 
finds it vulgar because it seems not to be as sophisticated as the literature which 
the better people of the eighteenth century enjoyed. 

The observations of these critics are accurate enough; they are also unim- 
portant. We shall never understand or control or deal with the popular arts by 
simple condemnation. A quotation from a recent article by Weller Embler sug- 
gests—if we may now proceed to our original question—the vital importance 
of sound criticism in this area, together with an apparatus for achieving it: 


Though our world of today is one of extreme violence, it is not true 
that people living the everyday routine lives of our society are either given 
to or are the subjects of violent acts. Though it would be insane to deny 
the abundance of rape, murder, mayhem, manslaughter, suicide, torture, 
assault, arson, enslavement everyday everywhere, still, considering the 
density of modern society, there is not as much actual overt violence as one 
would suppose from the evidence of motion pictures, comic books, radio, 
and cheap fiction. On the other hand there is universal inner violence, 
fear, and treachery. It is the great inner conflicts and tensions that modern 
story-telling describes; and it is the translation of fiction’s outward beat- 
ings, stranglings, stabbings, and shootings into our own inner struggles 
that we make when we read or listen. 

Since the tempest within will not submit to description in words of 
exact reference, the tempest without must serve as metaphor to tell about 
the soul’s life. Modern fiction has chosen the device of hyperbole with 
which to show forth the inner life—all the shocks the spirit’s heir to in 
our time—the insults, the humiliation, the sacrifice, the moral corrosion. 
For the most part, the modern story-teller chooses to deal with the extraor- 
dinary incident. Being more dramatic, it is more immediately understand- 
able, reflects more directly the conflicts of everyday life. The violence and 
the fear of violence that is in us and so much a part of our psychological 
life are amplified many times in the metaphor of melodrama. The terror 
of the cinema screen and the ferocity of, for example, Sanctuary are mirrors 
held up to the terror and rage of our inner lives. Thus, the age of anxiety 
gives away its inner tensions in the works of popular writers like Graham 
Greene, James M. Cain, Dashiel Hammett, Mickey Spillane; in the car- 
toons of Charles Addams; in the plays of Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller; in the operas of Carlo Menotti; in the films of Alfred Hitchcock, 
Billy Wilder, Raoul Walsh, Carol Reed, and Roberto Rossellini. Not that 
violent death does not occur in daily life, still it occurs but seldom to the 
13,000,000 people who read the fiction of Mickey Spillane. Modern novels 
and motion pictures express our fears, our desires, our anxieties, our hate, 
all that troubles inwardly—frustration, fear of poverty, of spinsterhood, 
of losing status, of loneliness, discrimination, humiliation, shame, heart- 
ache, of being sacrificed, of slavery, and of tyranny.8 


I do not think it matters greatly whether we take the tales of violence as a 


* Weller Embler, “The Novel as Metaphor,” ETC., X, 3-11 (Autumn 1952). 
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History of Contemporary Society in an unlimited series of volumes, or as a 
metaphor of the soul's plight in the atomic age. The fact remains, in either case, 
that here again the symbols of fiction and drama perform their immemorial 
function: they permit human beings to say the unspeakable, and they make 
possible the verbal solution of problems which are, in the flesh, insoluble. 

The literature of crime and violence, however crude the connoisseur of 
letters may judge it, however shocking the moralist may think it, is thus no 
trivial thing. Like most of our entertainments—and especially those which strive 
to be most entertaining and least meaningful—it conceals some grave and terrible 
problems. An anatomy of this literature—what I have called here “a grammar 
of assassination’’—-remains to be constructed. The chief purpose of these notes 
is to sketch the bare outlines of such a grammar. To do this, we must examine 
briefly the history of this special branch of literature. 


A’ EVERYONE knows, the modern crime story begins with a segment of the 
work of Edgar Allan Poe. Poe wrote only three detective stories—The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, The Mystery of Marie Roget, and The Purloined 
Letter. As Edmund Wilson correctly points out, Poe was probably interested 
chiefly in writing a story which should turn about the solution to a puzzle, which 
should exploit his own keen interest in the processes of reasoning. In so doing, 
he created the first true hero of detective fiction—a private detective, incidentally, 


and the first watson.4 
Throughout the last century, the detective story prospered modestly. There 
was Wilkie Collins, with his rather dull and complex novels, The Moonstone 
and The Woman in White; there was Gaboriau with his Inspector LeCog, whom 
Sherlock Holmes once called ‘a miserable bungler.”” Dickens attempted the 
detective story, especially in his unfinished novel, The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
It was not, however, until Dr. Arthur Conan Doyle's tale, ‘‘A Study in Scarlet,” 
appeared in the Strand Magazine in London in the 1880's that the detective 
story began to show signs of that enormous popularity which it later achieved. 
It is possible to name stories of crime and detection which long antedate Poe. 
Voltaire’s Zadig, on one occasion, becomes almost indistinguishable from Holmes 
or Dupin. So does D’Artagnan, in one episode of Le Vicomte de Bragellonne. 
There is even a rather typical tale of deduction in the Old Testament, which 
tells how Daniel exposed the chicanery of the priests of Baal. But a more 
important observation is this: all stories of crime appear to embody one of those 
myths so meaningful and so essertial to human understanding of life that they 
appear in an endless variety of forms back to the remotest antiquity. This is the 
dual myth of flight and pursuit, the ancient theme of guilt and punishment. 
*Dr. John (or James) Watson's last name has become 


common noun. A watson is the admiring and naiv 
the brilliant amateur class). 


to detective story writers, a 
associate of the detective (usually of 
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To some extent all stories are embodiments of this theme. No living man 
fails to pursue, more or less effectively, the goals he is able to construct; nor 
does any living creature fail to flee destruction, or at least, whatever it can 
recognize as destruction. And the processes of flight and pursuit seem, in most 
cases, to be rationalized by the concept of personal guilt and personal responsi- 
bility for one’s acts. A great :,umber of stories and plays, based largely or wholly 
on this theme, examine with special care the motives and behavior of pursued 
and pursuer, and attempt to demonstrate the tragic or comic or melodramatic 
possibilities of the theme of pursuit. Thus, the story of Telemachus’ search for 
his father in the I/iad, the relentless pursuit of Jean Valjean by the terrible Javert 
in Les Miserables, and the chase sequences in some early American film comedies, 
all make some use of this therne. So does Francis Thompson in The Hound of 
Heaven; so does Dante in The Divine Comedy. So, in a direct and obvious way, 
does the crime story. 


Ww THIS GENERAL theme of pursuit and flight as a starting point, we may 
isolate some of the common terms in the detective stories of Conan Doyle. 
We should first observe that the grammar of the Holmes stories—and of many 
other, but not all, detective stories—is peculiar. The statement of each story 
implies a previous statement, which is initially concealed from the reader, but 
without which the story could not exist. Sometimes these implied statements are 
exceedingly complex: Enoch J. Drebber must first, in the deserts of Utah, commit 
a dreadful wrong against Jefferson Hope; Hope in turn must wreak his long- 
delayed vengeance upon Drebber one foggy London morning at 3, Lauriston 
Gardens—all this before Mr. Sherlock Holmes can conduct his investigation 
which Watson so fancifully entitled “A Study in Scarlet.” This feature of the 
grammar of the Holmes stories is crucial; its function is to establish guilt and 
responsibility for the acts described, and without it the entire character of the 
pursuit would alter significantly. 

As for the stories praper, they involve but a single verb: to pursue. The 
pursuit is, as a rule, symb lic rather than physical. As Holmes remarks on one 
occasion, “We have not yet grasped the results which the reason alone can 
attain to. Problems may be golved in the study which have baffled all those who 
have sought a solution by tie aid of their senses.’’ 5 But on occasion the chase 
can be active enough; see f ,r instance the pursuit of Jonathan Small down the 
Thames in “The Sign of Fouy.” 

The actions antecedent tc’ pursuit vary a good deal; but they have one char 
acteristic which recurs frequently. A surprising number of the stories hinge on 
the commission of such minor crimes as theft, embezzlement, arson, fraud, and 
blackmail. One of the early stories, “A Case of Identity,” involves no legal 


©The Five Orange Pips,” in The Complete Sherlock Holmes (Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday Doran, 1930), Volume I, p. 118. 
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offense at all. In these cases, the stake for the pursued might be exposure, im- 
prisonment, disgrace, or simply the contempt of all right-thinking men. The 
symbols of death and violence were by no means essential to this world. 

As for Holmes himself, the actor in these tales, we may readily see that 
Doyle invented many adjectives to describe him; he is shown as a musicologist 
(his monograph on the polyphonic motets of Lassus was the last word on that 
abstruse subject), as a cocaine-user, research chemist, and amateur boxer. Many 
of these characteristics were dropped or contradicted in later tales; nearly all 
are individually unimportant. The essential adjectives which describe Holmes 
are three in number: he is superhuman; he is a private detective, not a public 
official; and he is a defender of ‘‘the right’’ as “the right’’ is understood by all 
right-thinking men. He is not necessarily concerned with the law. James Windi- 
bank, in “A Case of Identity,’ has broken no law; yet Holmes demonstrates the 
coldest anger and contempt for his somewhat unethical behavior, and even 
threatens to horsewhip him. On the other hand, Holmes almost jovially permits 
a certain Captain Jack Crocker, who has-—out of the purest motives—crushed 
the skull of Sir Eustace Brackenstall with a poker, to go free. (“The Adventure 
of the Abbey Grange,” in The Return of Sherlock Holmes.) As for the actual 
officials of the law—the incredibly bumptious and obtuse Inspector Lestrade, 
for example—they are obviously beneath anyone's contempt. 

We might summarize the world of the Sherlock Holmes stories (which is 
typical of detective stories of the period, for these tales were widely imitated) 
in this fashion. It was a world in which law was operative, but in a limited way; 
it was a world in which a gentleman's code of right and wrong transcended the 
law when it did not supplement it. It was a world in which the business of 
upholding the right fell upon the shoulders of private men rather than public 
officials. And finally, it was a world in which there were few gradations in the 
moral code; black was black and white was white; a theft discovered might be 
as fatal to a man’s future as a murder discovered. 

Let me be quite clear; this world, and the attitudes which informed it, were 
the peculiarly personal products of Doyle himself, as anyone familiar with his 
life can attest. But that it was an intelligible and acceptable world to large 
numbers of persons in Britain and America may be inferred from the imme- 
diately enthusiastic reception which the stories received, and by their long- 
continued popularity. Then too we must remember that these stories have added, 
perhaps permanently, to the language and to our stock of stereotypes, and so to 
our “knowledge” of human motives and behavior. 


yin CHANGES in the grammar of the crime story occurred after the first suc- 
cesses of Sherlock Holmes, but long before Doyle wrote the last of the 
stories in the Casebook (around 1922), both changes being more or less to the 
same purpose, but quite different in detail. 
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One of these changes was to slip the story proper from the pursuit back to 
the action which antedated and motivated the pursuit. This meant, of course, 
that the chief actor was now the pursued, the offender, the criminal, and that 
the action concerned chiefly his crime and subsequent flight. Perhaps the best 
British examples of this changed pattern may be found in the works of E. W. 
Hornung (The Amateur Cracksman, 1899; The Black Mask, 1901; A Thief in 
the Night, 1905; Mr. Justice Raffles, 1909). Holmes, representing as he does 
an extra-legal code of ethics, can and does sometimes stand outside the law, his 
behavior, since it is always directed toward a ‘‘good” end, can be rationalized. 
Raffles’ behavior, on the other hand, since it violates not only the law, but to 
some extent the “gentleman's code,”’ cannot be so lightly treated. Holmes, it 
is notorious, not only “lived happily ever after’ despite his occasional illegal 
behavior, but seems to be immortal; Raffles, on the other hand, necessarily died 


young; he atoned for his many misdeeds during the Boer War. As George 
Orwell points out: 


Raffles is presented to us . . . not as an honest man who has gone astray, 
but as a public school man who has gone astray. His remorse, when he 
feels any, is almost purely social; he has disgraced ‘‘the old school’; he 
has lost his right to enter ‘‘decent society”; he has forfeited his amateur 
status and become a cad. Neither Raffles nor Bunny (his friend.and accom- 
lice) appears to feel at all strongly that stealing is wrong in itself... . 
‘hey think of themselves not as sinners but as renegades, or simply as 
outcasts. And the moral code of most of us is still so close to Raffles’ own 
that we do feel his situation to be an especially ironical one. A West End 
club man who is really a burglar! That is almost a story in itself, is it not?® 


The British preference in wrong-doing, if we may judge by the Raffles stories 
and others of similar pattern, is for highly-skilled and somewhat genteel thievery. 
Americans, with a long tradition of horse-trading behind them, seem to have 
preferred fraud to outright burglary, as exemplified in the ‘'Get-Rich-Quick” 
Wallingford stories of George Chester, or O.Henry’s sketches of the chicaneries 
of Jeff Peters and other con men. 

The other grammatical alteration in the crime story pattern is perhaps less 
interesting. Writers of the conventional (usually British) detective story discov- 
ered that no crime save murder was really worth dramatization; here the chase, 
in itself, had a real point to it. The stake at both ends was death; the killer 
must be killed lest he kill some more. 

But even this use of the most extreme symbols of violence did not save 
the detective story of the early 1900's, in most cases, from dullness. Most of the 
stories and plays of this period were highly conventionalized puzzle-pieces; see 
for example the collected works of Agatha Christie, Anna Katherine Green, or 


George Orwell, “Raffles and Miss Blandish,” in Dickens, Dali and Others (New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948), pp. 203-204. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart. The victim did not bleed genuine blood; and if the hero 
was sometimes “in danger,” it was as if a chess piece had been endangered in a 
game. I do not bewail simply the absence of blood; the story and the characters 
were usually missing too. In these stories we usually find a collection of almost 
excessively respectable authors and genteel readers (the late President Wilson, 
for one) perpetuating and popularizing a literature of violence, a kind of 
phenomenon which neither Mary Roberts Rinehart nor most of her devoted circle 
of readers ever had the temerity to examine at very close range. The point of 
the crime story or play was said to be the puzzle it propounded: whodunit? 
Readers were urged to rationalize their excursions into symbolic murder on the 
grounds that the experience sharpened their wits. 


— NEXT STEP in the development of the crime story was a natural one. 
Convinced—and correctly so—that the consumers of crime stories were more 
interested in vivid, realistically-appointed writing than in puzzles, certain Ameti- 
can writers began to produce highly realistic and brutal tales of murder; of 
these, one of the first and the best was Dashiell Hammett. The sawdust-filled 
baronet with an Oriental dagger planted in the center of his shirt disappeared ; 
in his place appeared the shabby and furtive racketeer shot bloodily to death in 
a dingy city street. Raymond Chandler says of Dashiell Hammett’s early writing 
that he 


gave murder back to the kind of people that commit it for reasons, not 
just to provide a corpse; and with the means at hand, not with hand- 
wrought dueling pistols, curare and tropical fish. He put these people down 
on paper as they are, and he made them talk and think in the language 
they customarily used for these purposes.* 


This new concept of the crime story, which has of course been reflected in film, 
radio and television productions of the cops-and-robbers sort, has made some 
essential changes in our grammar of assassination. The act of pursuit becomes 
almost exclusively physical, and often extremely violent; it is a long step from 
Holmes pondering the significance of a flake of cigar ash in his study to Ham- 
mett’s Continental Op who, on one occasion, stuffs a length of copper wire into 
his pocket because it’s just the right length to go around somebody's neck. The 
verb “to pursue” now becomes almost synonymous with “to destroy.’ In addi- 
tion, the old adjectives of the crime story are lost or discarded, and new ones 
are found to describe both the antecedent statement (the crime) and the story 
statement (the pursuit). The black-and-white universe of Holmes vanishes. In 
the new world, the burden of guilt for crime tends to spread, so that no one is 
free of it; law and conscience alike are shaken—neither the police nor the courts 


*Raymond Chandler, “The Simple Art of Murder,” in The Pocket Atlantic (New 
York: Pocket Books, 1946), p. 210. 
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nor his next-door neighbors are necessarily on the side of the good man, who 


thus becomes a desperately solitary figure. Chandler describes this change 
admirably : 


The realist in murder writes of a world in which gangsters can rule nations 
and almost rule cities, in which hotels and apartment houses and cele- 
brated restaurants are owned by men who made their money out of 
brothels, in which a screen star can be the fingerman for a mob, and the 
nice man down the hall is the boss of the numbers racket; a world where 
a judge with a cellar of bootleg liquor can send a man to jail for having 
a pint in his pocket, where the mayor of your town may have condoned 
murder as an instrument of money-making, where no man can walk down 
a dark street in safety because law and order are things we talk about but 
refrain from practising; a world where you may witness a holdup in broad 
daylight and see who did it, but you will fade quickly back into the crowd 
rather than tell anyone, because the holdup men may have friends with 
long guns, or the police may not like your testimony, and in any case the 
shyster for the defense will be allowed to abuse and vilify you in open 
court, before a jury of selected morons, without any but the most perfunc- 
tory interference from a political judge. (p. 212) 


This is indeed a world of anarchy, in which the act of violence becomes the 
core. But a completely anarchical universe is difficult to imagine, and still more 
difficult to write about. What holds the Hammett-Chandler world together? 
Into this world, Chandler says, 


down these mean streets a man must go who is not himself mean, who 
is neither tarnished nor afraid. The detective in this kind of story must be 
such a man. He is the hero, he is everything. He must be a complete man 
and a common man and yet an unusual man. He must be, to use a rather 
weathered phrase, a man of honor. (p. 214) 


So we return, by somewhat devious ways, to the essentials of the world of Sher- 
lock Holmes. But where the morality of Holmes was a morality shared with all 
right-thinking men, the morality of Sam Spade and Philip Marlow is private, 
unshared, and unspeakable. Nevertheless, the morality of Sam Spade exists—or 
at least, we are so led to believe. 


0. HAMMETT, no completely-defined new patterns have emerged in the 
crime story. The perpetually-interesting question is: what next? What new 
patterns can the vocables of violence assume? 


It appears to me that two patterns have begun, rather tentatively, to emerge. 
I have been speculating for several years whether the time is not ripe for a new 
Raffles to appear, his story to be the legend of the “nice chap’’ who unfortunately 
goes about killing people. Several attempts have been made in this direction, in 
published fiction, in broadcasting, and in films. A motion picture of a year or 
two ago, The Sniper, presented the story of a charming, handsome, all-American 
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boy who went about shooting strange women because they reminded him of 
his mother. And of course, there was Chaplin’s next-to-latest film, Monsieur 
Verdoux, the fable of a kindly and dapper little business man who—unable to 
find more suitable work—goes into the business of marrying elderly spinsters, 
and murdering them. Chaplin, a man of rash courage in more ways than one, 
justifies Verdoux in the film: why should societies either capable or presently 
guilty of genocide look askance at this little man who, for the best of reasons, 
has destroyed only twenty or so aged and not very interesting women? In gen- 
eral, of course, this pattern seems rather difficult to popularize; I suspect that 
our future experience of it will be confined to a few, occasional, and perhaps 
brilliant examples. 

The alternative pattern is, of course, already rather widespread. We re- 
marked a moment ago that the personal and secret integrity of Chandler's and 
Hammett’s heroes is all that holds their universe of violence together. But sup- 
pose that that integrity (whatever it may amount to) fails? What then? The 
answer is that we then get the paranoiac universe of Mickey Spillane, in which 
the world is a dark, terrifying and hostile place, where elaborate and deadly 
plots are commonplace, where no man is free of guilt, and where the only 
response to any situation is violence, violence first and last. For Philip Marlow’s 
sense of honor, Mickey Spillane’s Mike Hammer substitutes a lively gift for 
hallucination, complete with phantom bells ringing inside his cranium in mo- 
ments of crisis. 


I ASSUME, however, that scholarly readers with a laudable interest in social 
phenomena will already be familiar with Spillane’s works, and with the 
critical comment about him; so I should like to pass on to another, less familiar 
work of the same general school. This is a novel by Sterling Nocl, entitled 
I Killed Stalin (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951). The hero of this 


remarkable book is Alexis Ivanovitch Bodine, born in Brooklyn to White Russian 
parents, a former OSS man with a record of service in Yugoslavia during World 
War II. He is abruptly recruited by an American espionage organization referred 
to as Bureau X, which is so secret that nobody appears to know what its purpose 
is. As an employee of this organization, Bodine is planted in the American Com 
unist Party, where he rapidly qualifies himself as a saboteur. The Communist 
groups with which he is affiliated are, of course, quite as secret as Bureau X. 
Eventually he is shipped off to the Soviet Union, where he becomes almost 
instantly a colonel in the Red Army and commanding officer of another organi 
zation called Arbat 568, which is even more secret than anything he has be- 
longed to so far, but the purpose of which is all too cléar. Arbat 568 is the 
organization which murders and cremates enemies of the regime. Bodine finds 
this work rather depressing at times, but not beyond his capacities. The sole 
motivation for this entire rigmarole, from Bureau X through an assortment of 
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assassinations, plots, and counterplots to Arbat 568, is the killing of Joseph 
Stalin. As presented in Noel's book, this political murder is quite purposeless: 
the United States and the Soviet Union are not at war when it is projected, and 
it is not expected that the death of the dictator will accomplish anything very 
startling. In a rather strained effort to provide some motivation for the killing, 
Noel shows the Soviet Union attacking the West a day or so before Bodine 
finally gets Stalin in front of the sights of a rifle. 

The interesting thing about I Killed Stalin is that in this reductio ad 
absurdum of the crime story, it is no longer possible to tell the pursuer from 
the pursued, or the good from the evil. Anyone can be anything; characters 
change their faces with the fluidity of nightmare. Suspicion is the normal 


evaluation of character, and automatic violence is the signal response to sus- 


picion. The grammar of assassination, at this point, disintegrates almost wholly: 
what remains is a verb, an endlessly active verb, whose significance is com- 
pounded of sterile sexual pursuit, destruction and torture. 


N” wHyY—if at this point I may venture the question—why is the detective 
story, or any other branch of popular literature, worth all this critical 
pother? My answer would be along these lines. To a large extent our semantic 
environment conditions all of us, shapes our goals, our attitudes toward others, 
toward ourselves, toward society. To a large extent, within the past fifty years 
or so, our semantic environment has become mechanized: our lives are swamped 
in the endless flood of symbols poured over us daily by our complex com- 
munications network, much of which is beyond our control. No one can wholly 
avoid contact with the mass media: even those who, by prodigious effort, fail 
to attend the movies, or to watch television, are brought in contact with the 
content of these media at second hand, through the children, friends, and 
neighbors. 

The reverse of these observations also appears to be true. If we may cor- 
rectly remark that our semantic environment (which is now crowded with the 
symbols of violence) is inescapable, and that it conditions us all to some extent, 
we may also note that the semantic environment, in a kind of unholy antiphony, 
supplies the responses to the questions raised by our fears, our anxieties, our 
unachievable desires. “The tempest without,” says Weller Embler, ‘must serve 
as metaphor to tell about the soul's life.” More than this, we might add: the 
“tempest without’ may be regarded as part of, a complement to, “the soul’s 
life.” 

Mickey Spillane’s work is still being avidly consumed, via film, radio, and 
books. Sterling Noel has recently published a second novel, much like his first. 
A book warning the public of forthcoming invasions of Earth by flying 
Venusian saucers has just reached the best-seller lists. Is it too much to suggest 
that millions of people immerse themselves in this sort of witch's broth because 
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it provides a “normal” intellectual climate for them? that literature which 
becomes popular does so because it dramatizes and complements most effectively 
the inner tumult which its readers experience? 

We cannot of course transfer literally the symbols of the literature of vio- 
lence to the life of the soul. And no doubt there are many who would find 
this literary world incredible and horrifying if they were forced to regard it as 
in any sense “real.” For in this world, the world which we have been exam- 
ining, a man lives dreadfully alone, clutching the secret of his own goodness 
to himself. And outside is a world of unfathomable evil, half concealed by 
grinning masks which only parody goodness. One's next-door neighbors, the cop 
on the corner, the judge in his chambers, the minister in his pulpit, the huge, 
mock-heroic, mock-beautiful faces of celebrities, senators, generals, even presi- 
dents—one by one they slip their masks to reveal the demon beneath. And yet, 
one is reassured. In this universe a champion will arise, evil will be bloodily sup- 
pressed, and all one’s anxieties will be melted in the heat of violence. 

Is this world an echo, a reflection, of the inner world in which millions of 
us live? If it is, then I do not think that censorship or protests directed at broad- 
casting networks, the Johnston office, book publishers, or the press will avail us 
much. We are not dealing with the stupidity or malpractice of a small group of 
communicators, but with a whole society badly in need of therapy. This therapy 
must be self-administered, and we must rely on the agencies available for the 
task: schools, churches, such civic, business, and professional organizations as 
have any direct influence on public attitudes, the media of public communica- 
tion, and above all, any individuals with a modest preference for sanity and 
some notion of how to achieve it. 

I suppose it to be true that un-sanity is catching; it spreads with equal facility 
from an obscure person with few contacts outside his family, from a great man 
standing before the televisions cameras, from the pages of a cheap book or a 
not-so-cheap magazine, from a classroom lecture or a Sunday-morning sermon. 
But I like to think that—contrary to the normal laws of medicine—sanity can be 
contagious, too. If it is, it will be contracted from individuals, whose range of 


influence may be great or small. And if that is so, we can scarcely have too many 
carrying its virus. 





Should a person point to an object, and ask me what it is, I 
might answer, it is a sight and a feel. My children are so accustomed 
to such answers from me, that they never address me as above. They 
ask me to tell them the name of the object. This question keeps the 
name distinct from the object, and gives language its proper sub- 
ordination to created existences. 


A. B. JOHNSON, A Treatise on Language 
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COMMUNICATION AND 
THE OPEN SELF 


EARL C. KELLEY * 


T Is my purpose here to discuss some problems of communication, with par- 
ticular attention to those people who are on the receiving end of any item 
for which communication is sought. Whenever communication is attempted, a 
receiver, in the form of another person, is implied. This person has to be able 
to receive that which is sent his way, else no communication takes place. Here 
I hope to examine some of the characteristics of individuals which make the 
receipt of communicated ideas difficult or impossible. 

Every human organism born into the world has the basic problem of its own 
enhancement. This seems to be a fact which needs to be taken into account 
whenever we consider human behavior. We are entities, and we do not switch 
back and forth between ourselves. I am I, and I cannot become you for a while. 
I have my life to live, and when it is over I will die. What I make of my life 
is a personal and continuous problem of my own. There is much room for 
discussion of the best ways of self-enhancement, but little doubt that it is a 
personal matter. 

An integral part of enhancement is defense. The organism must protect itself 
against adverse circumstances, and must avoid admittance into its entity that 
which seems likely to damage it. As the organism moves forward, it avoids that 
which it holds to be harmful, and reaches out for that which appears to be 
beneficial. Enhancement and defense, then, are aspects of the same thing. 

The organism needs to defend itself in the very interest of its own entity. 
To be an organism, it is obliged to maintain itself, separate at least in some 
degree from that which surrounds it. Entity means everything to the existence 
of the organism. 

In order to maintain entity, organisms of all kinds build walls or barriers 
around themselves to shut out too great impingement of externality. We are 
all familiar with the obvious physical barriers. The oyster has carried the business 
of physical barriers almost to the logical end of extinction. It lives within a 
thick wall of shell and simply waits for food to come its way. If none comes, 
there is nothing the oyster can do about it. Because of the nature of the medium 


* Professor of Education, Wayne University, Detroit; author, Education for What is 
Real (1947) [reviewed in ETC., VI (Summer 1949), 262-264], The Workshop Way of 
Learning (1951), and, with Marie Rasey, Education and the Nature of Man (1952). 
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in which it lives, the oyster usually manages to survive, but it has sold participa- 
tion in life for comfort and security. If comfort and security were the purpose of 
life, however, no organism would have needed to evolve beyond the oyster. In 
order to make progress, organisms have had to have a certain amount of perme- 
ability. 

We are all familiar with the physical barriers of the human organism. We 
have our skin on the outside, mucous membrane on the inside, and in a physical 
sense, we live between them, with absorption limited for the most part to the 
villi of the small intestine. We consciously control what we take into our 
physical systems, and unconsciously exclude much that has been offered for 
assimilation. Skin and mucous are peculiarly suited to our needs, and constitute 
a more effective ‘‘shell” than is generally realized. 

There are, however, two kinds of “‘stuffs” * of growth. We are most familiar 
with the material stuff in the form of food. Food serves as growth material in 
the young, but only for maintenance in the adult. Growth is continuous through- 
out life, but the growth which goes on after the physical plant has been built is 
psychological in its nature, and the growth is in knowin,, feeling, attitude. If 
we see that a thing 7s what it does, then we can see that functionally the psycho- 
logical aspects of the individual are far more important than the physical aspects. 
A person can be human or inhuman with the same physical plant. The stuff of 
growth which can modify attitude, feeling, knowing, is perceptive in nature, 
It is through perception that we take in those things from our surroundings 
which modify us in our most important aspects. This is the perceptive stuff of 
growth. 


Wns AN ORGANISM becomes psychological in its nature (and this applies 
only to human beings, at least in any important way), it needs psycho- 
logical barriers. There is so much perceptive stuff around each human that if he 
took it all in, he would exist in bedlam, and eventually his confusion would 
destroy him. We have the same demand for entity in a psychological sense as 
we have in a physical sense. We also have the same need for enhancement and 
defense. We maintain our entity and our defense by the establishment of barriers 
to the admittance of perceptive stuff. 

What we admit, in a perceptive way, is strictly limited and selected. We 
take in from the perceptive bedlam of externality those items which suit our 
purposes, and for which we can see use in the light of what we already are. 
What we already are depends upon the experiences we have had. These experi- 
ences have built attitudes, some reasonable—some unreasonable. The latter we 
call prejudices. 

* The word “‘stuff’’ is used here because it is the only word I can find which is broad 
enough to include such disparate items as cabbages and symphonies. 
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Because of the need for entity in a world filled with perceptive stuff, the 
organism builds a filter around itself, designed to admit that which makes sense 
to it (suits its purpose and experience) and to ward off that which it cannot 
use or which seems damaging in its nature. This filter operates almost completely 
automatically, so that the organism is not able to take in perceptive stuff for 
which it lacks experience and purpose. We cannot hear that which we lack 
experience to receive; we cannot hear anything unless we have something to hear 
it with. We have great difficulty in receiving that which we fear: that which 
menaces our concept of self and the role we see for ourselves. 

These psychological barriers are just as real and just as necessary as our 
skins, or the oyster’s shell. We are hampered in our understanding of whole 
persons by the fact that only the physical structure is visible, while the most 
important part of the person, the part which governs its behavior, cannot be seen 
as such. If we could see each other's psychological barriers, some of us would 
look queer indeed, for in some cases the walls would be as thick and inclusive 
as that of the turtle or even the oyster. Perhaps the illustration of the turtle is 
the better one, since one of the most common expressions, at least among college 
students, is “I don’t want to stick my neck out, but—.” Indeed, if we could see, 
in a physical sense, what has happened to the psychological structure of some 
people as the result of adverse experience, or poverty of experience, we would 
modify our attitudes toward them just as we do in cases of physical crippling. 
In the building where my office is located, several people who are victims of 
infantile paralysis and who have to use wheel chairs use our elevators. They are 
always treated with great deference, as seems proper. But the psychological 
cripples are expected to step lively and look out for themselves. 

That which is needed as a screen or filter to protect the individual from the 
miscellaneous bombardment of externality has a tendency to become too thick 
and hard, so that very little can get through it. It becomes an isolating wall, so 
that the organism is deprived of much that would enhance it, if it could get in. 
Words bounce off this wall, unless the words express ideas in keeping with the 
individual's already established attitudes and prejudices. We say such a person 
is not “open-minded.” This is what the psychiatrists mean when they say a person 
is inaccessible. 

The worst features of the development of these walls of isolation is that 
they deprive the individual of one of his most basic needs—other people. The 
human being is social in nature, and cannot develop into a normal human with- 
out other people. Anything which reduces or destroys social intercourse stunts 
growth in human development. We see tragic examples of persons who try to 
go it alone, who have excluded others from themselves. We see them grow less 
human—more and more grotesque. In fact, the crucial problem of each human 
organism is to find a way by which it can enhance and defend its entity without 
too much exclusion of others. The discovery of sufficient defense for entity with 
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a maximum of human intercourse is a problem in balance. It is probably what is 
meant by adjustment in its best sense. 


| one build their perceptive walls high and thick or keep them reasonably 
open and pliable according to the kinds of experiences they have with other 
people, especially in the early years. If, when they ‘‘stick their necks out,” they 
get their heads stepped on, they are likely to be pretty careful about coming 
out again. They need profitable experiences in social intercourse to encourage 
them to extend such action rather than to delimit it. The child learns early 
whether to build high and thick, or to open up. Personality patterns are laid 
down which deprive the individual the richness of social relationships, or bring 
them to him. 

People can of course be modified in their degree of isolation as long as they 
live. The best way we know to do this is to give them opportunities to work 
with other people toward mutual goals. The only way to modify and improve 
one’s attitude toward other people is to give him a chance to have rewarding 
and enhancing experiences with other people. In this way he can see that other 
people are not dangerous, and his whole concept of his own self can be changed. 
As he helps others and is helped by them, he can not only open up to others, 
but can gain much-needed self-confidence. One can grow as long as he lives, 
but he cannot grow unless he is open enough to take in the perceptive stuff of 
growth. 


HERE ARE implications in the foregoing for all who would communicate. 

This includes everybody, but especially artists, teachers, ministers, writers, 
dramatists, and lecturers, for they are in the special business of communication. 
We have at times been intolerant of people who have not been able to receive 
what we have put forth in our own form. We have been inclined to be blameful 
toward those who cannot hear what we say, or see what we mean for them to 
see. Teachers, and perhaps even ministers, have been inclined to use force and 
fear in order to get people to receive that which, being what they are, they 
cannot receive. Artists and writers cannot resort to these low devices because 
they do not have captive audiences. They must prepare their communications 
with much greater care than must the teacher or minister. Of course the use of 
fear or force only strengthens the isolating walls of the intended receiver. 

Instead of giving all our attention to the perfection of that which is to be 
communicated, we might make more progress if we gave some of it to the 
development of those who are to be on the receiving end. We could communicate 
more easily if we were beamed on open selves. 


We need to do what we can to bring about the education of the open self 
in all people. This is a problem of education but it is also everybody's problem. 
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Through education, people can be developed who do not need to be as defensive 
as they are in the audiences we customarily meet. 


W: CAN SEE now, more clearly than heretofore, why it is that rich environ- 
ments produce adequate people, and why starved environments produce 
“dull” people. Particularly clear now is the effect of fear as a device in the 
development of human beings. Fear is a direct cause of impermeable psycho- 
logical barriers, and the strengthening of these barriers is the only logical or 
sensible response to it. 

The implications of these facts are many and ramified, and they call for deep 
cultural changes, These changes, if they are to come, will have to come pri- 
marily through the efforts of those of us who specialize in communication. It 
means that we need to give more attention to the development of receivers, and 
assume responsibility for the conditions under which our receivers are developed. 
Whether one is artist, musician, actor, teacher, or minister, it would be a thrilling 


experience indeed to have an opportunity to present our wares to an audience 
of open selves. 





It is impossible to imagine any event in perfect detail. In attack- 
ing any problem, we simplify the situation to a certain extent. We 
do not bother about those facts which seem unimportant. The result 
of our reasoning will be correct if the picture in our imagination is, 
not exactly correct, but sufficiently correct for the purpose in hand. 


This process of forgetting unimportant details is known as 
abstraction. Without abstraction, thought is impossible. We should 
spend all our lives collecting information if we tried to make a 
perfect picture even of a simple event. Some mis-educated people 
continually interrupt sensible discussion by wailing, “But you have 
not defined exactly what you mean by this word.” The great ma- 
jority of words cannot be defined exactly (for instance, the word 
red). The important thing is not exact definition: it is to know 
what you are talking about. 


Serious misunderstandings can arise if one forgets the nature of 
abstraction, and tries to apply a picture of the world, which is en- 


tirely sufficient for some purpose, to another purpose for which it is 
entirely insufficient. 


W. W. Sawyer, Mathematician’s Delight 
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DESIGN AS METAPHOR 


WELLER EMBLER * 


EFORE ME is a reproduction of a painting by Giorgio de Chirico. What 

does it mean, this weird picture called “Il Trovatore,’” and why on earth 
should anyone have chosen to paint such a picture? The main figure in the paint- 
ing suggests a man, but its feet are cloven hoofs, its legs and thighs are like the 
lower appendages of a puppet, joined loosely together, and smoothly shaped out 
of painted wood. Its torso is a medley of triangles in dark greens, browns, and 
yellows, a grotesque arrangement of shapes, odds and ends from under the car- 
pentry bench. The figure, like the Venus of Milo, is armless. Its melancholy head 
is the shape of a football, or an egg, and appears to be stitched down the center 
and tied round the middle in a bow of black ribbon. The head reminds one of 
those chickenwire forms used to display millinery in shop windows. The whole 
mannequin, strange and sad, is supported by wooden braces (for it is not so well 
balanced as the Venus) and is set off against a background of enigmatic spaces 
with dusky shadows, against an architectural motive with ominous doors and 
windows that watch the empty scene intently, and against, in the distance, for- 
bidding bottle-green skies. On the left there falls a mysterious shadow across 
the piazza floor of the scene, the shadow of a human figure, a stranger, silent, 
inquiring, reproachful. 

It would be difficult to say what this painting ‘‘means,” though it must stand 
for something the artist felt or had in mind. The modern artist may seem often 
not to have premeditated the content or design of his painting, yet his art is not 
whimsical or casual. He is serious and intends that his art shall be meaningful. 
What is more, his art invariably has some kind of emotional impact on the 
observer, though the emotion may not be readily articulated in words or be the 
same emotion that inspired the painter. What “Il Trovatore” means to me may 
not be in one-to-one correspondence with what it meant to the painter when he 
was making his picture. Indeed, the iconography may be, probably was, intensely 
personal to the painter. But the painting hangs on my wall and “‘stands for” 
thoughts and feelings of today. The painting is part of my environment and says 
something to me which I can translate into words. 

The mannequin is clearly a troubadour, for that is the title of the picture. 

* The third of a series of articles on metaphor, the previous ones being ‘Metaphor 
and Social Belief,” ETC., VIII, 83-93 (Winter 1951), and “The Novel as Metaphor,” 
X, 3-11 (Autumn 1952). Professor Embler is chairman of the Department of Humanities 
at The Cooper Union, New York City. 
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Here lies obvious irony, that this weak fantastic patched-up creature should be 
said to represent the twelfth-century heroic lover, debonair maker and singer of 
love songs. The figure is no Manrico, nursed and reared by gypsies, duellist, 
romantic knight. This dreaming puppet is the modern troubadour, ineffectual, 
with geometry for a heart, but, curiously, like Manrico, a being capable of 
suffering, and if not a tragic hero, at least a tragic personality. 

Why is the de Chirico puppet supported by braces? And what are these braces 
that keep the figure standing upright? There comes to my mind a sonnet by 
Matthew Arnold, which is in a way a considerable comment on the painting. 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 
How much, the old man, who, clearest-soul’d of men, 
Saw The Wide Prospect, and the Asian Fen, 

And Tmolus’ hill, and Smyrna’s bay, though blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 

Taught Arrian, when Vespasian's brutal son 
Clear’'d Rome of what most sham’d him. But be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanc’d soul, 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wild: 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole: 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage; 

Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 


ue if one were to judge only from what has been said about them, are “bad 
days.” And one might well ask whom he can turn to for intellectual and 
spiritual support in these parlous times. First, says Arnold, Homer, because he 
was clear-souled. But there is, alas, no Homer in the painting. Nor is there an 
Epictetus, “halting slave,” unless the figure itself is a forlorn stoic, perhaps very 
much more slave than philosopher. And de Chirico might well have claimed 
both Homer and Epictetus as countrymen, for he was himself both Greek and 
Italian. And lastly there is Sophocles, who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
as the puppet figure certainly does not. De Chirico’s mannequin sees life hardly 
at all, except as a riddle, a contemporary sphinx (the shadow in the painting?), 
who will not be answered and who claims her victims with monstrous indiffer- 
ence. What props our modern figure are the meaningless sticks of modern life, 
holding the miracle of man (though he sports vestiges of nobility in his blue 
cloak) by the nape of the neck. 

When I look at “II Trovatore,” my attention is called irresistibly to another 
poem, “The Hollow Men,” by T. S. Eliot. Eliot’s poem is dated 1925, and de 
Chirico’s picture is dated 1917. One may reasonably suspect that Eliot knew 
the painting, was even, conceivably, inspired by it, or by any one of the many 
de Chirico paintings that show strange, puppet-like figures with the egg-shaped 
heads. These heads, are they filled with straw, fit only to display bonnets? 
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The eyes are not here 
There are no eyes here 


T. S. Eliot's poem is an illuminating companion to de Chirico’s painting. 
Modern man is frustrated and made impotent by the shadows of fear and 
anxiety, by the shadows of doubt and self-contempt. For the shadow of doubt 
falls often 


Between the motion 


And the act 


Between the emotion 
And the response 


De Chirico’s straw-filled doll is pinioned to an armature in the city square, alone 
and desolate in the very sight of a majestic and vigorous past. De Chirico’s paint- 
ing is a plastic statement of our distance (in emotional perspective) from the 
wisdom of ancient Greece, from the castles of Provence, from the glory that 
was the human figure in the Renaissance, from the glory that was the human 
spirit in Homer and Sophocles. 


| i ym INVARIABLY, from the simplest to the most complex, has meaning. 
Design is metaphorical, just as language is metaphorical. Patterns, shapes, 
and outlines express inner thoughts and feelings, give body and form to beliefs 
and doubts, hopes, ideals, needs. Design is informed thought or emotion, an 
allegory of that which is within us. Design is communication and is surrogate 
for the something within which, curiously, is not fully created until it has been 
given expression formally. Hence design is a making of something, the creation 
of a pattern which represents the thought or feeling, and at the same time be- 
comes a something in itself, a captured, embodied emotion. In this sense all 
design is representational. For all design is emblematic of the thought of the 
designer and says something about him and his society. Design is never really 
random or accidental or pure. It always has meaning. It is always a thought or 
a feeling becoming substantial. And the substance is the metaphorical expression 
of the mind's life. The astonishing thing is that the design should so often say 
so well what we want it to say, so that sometimes the idea or emotion appears 
to have been perfectly realized in the design. 


[paren inquiring further into the philosophy of design, let me illustrate the 
relationship of design to cultural beliefs and social ideals in a specific cul- 
ture pattern—the genteel tradition in American life. 


The genteel tradition in America had its beginnings in the eighteenth century 
and was the American democratic equivalent of European aristocratic life. The 
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tradition has persevered into our own times (though it has suffered some changes, 
to be sure), but it was most vigorous in the early nineteenth century. Though the 
aim of its social philosophy is happiness, and though as a way of life the tradi- 
tion seeks to avoid the unpleasant, if necessary by overlooking it, nevertheless, 
the genteel tradition trusts in the good things of life, believes in being civilized, 
and is devoted, in a naive sort of way, to the idea of good will toward men. 

Essential to the tradition is a social homogeneity, defined to a great extent, 
though not exclusively, by wealth and a community of cultivated tastes. In the 
late eighteenth century and in the early nineteenth century the ideals of taste 
were derived from European aristocratic society, and the categories of the culti- 
vated life were expressed with insight by Lord Chesterfield as “les maniéres, 
les agrémens, et les graces,” as manners, the cultivated pleasures, and the graces. 

By manners, of course, a great deal more is meant than mere drawing-room 
poise. By manners is meant that whole social structure implied in the term 
“good form,” form that keeps the world together. Civilization is form, and a 
civilized society is one which has developed a “‘style’’ of behavior, a style made 
real in ceremony, in social patterns, elegant and complicated, like the figure in 
the carpet, like a sentence of Henry James. 

Form is expressed not only in the ritual of good manners but also in the 
picturesque, in the composed, or better still, perhaps, in the posed, where space, 
the space concept, which is basic to the genteel philosophy, is experienced in its 
deepest sense. Distance lends enchantment to the view, as a genteel poet once 
said, and the view is of the utmost importance. It is the open window looking 
out upon the far away in picturesque composition that is the stamp and seal 
of this philosophy. And out of space is made the ideal, one might almost say, 
the beauty of the remote, for it is in the remote that the tradition has most to 
say, believes in most, and serves as its very foundation—whether it be expressed 
in the view, or the good things which come from far corners of the earth, 
a Ming porcelain, an Indian tapestry, or whether it is the liberal and charitable 
interest which one can show for those at some little remove—can show from a 
distance to the less fortunate of the earth. It is the vista, given out, perhaps, by 
aisles of honeysuckle or cedar hedges, the vista of misty blue mountains at the 
end of the aisle or of a classical summer house set in a small court at the end of 
a pleasant alley, or a vista of the past, of tradition, of history itself, becoming 
in the hands of the tradition a space idea as much as a time idea, as in scenic 
wallpaper which pictures clipper ships, and the wide ocean, and, superimposed 
in the composition, an architectural ruin of ancient Rome. 

The feeling is spatial. The ideal is the statuesque, the snap shot, the still 
life, a kind of frozen space, in which the culture, the vision and image of the 
good things of life—these parks and parterres and hedges, these views, these 
ceremonies and rituals of the photograph album, these ancient ruins, abbeys 
composed in myrtles and ivys, these objet d’art from the far corners—are con- 
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gealed, in which the pleasant, the gracious, the charming, the delightful, the 
tasteful has been made to abide, to endure, in space, forever. 

“The failure of Woolett, Massachusetts,’ says Maria Gostrey in The Am- 
bassadors, “was the failure to enjoy,’’ to enjoy, of course, the agreeable things 
of life, the cultivated pleasures, as Lord Chesterfield called them, for Woolett 
was puritan minded, and it was against conscience in Woolett to be “happy.” 
In the social philosophy of the genteel tradition, happiness—serene worldly con- 
tentment—is of basic importance, and the authentic Brahmin was educated to 
the tried pleasures, to appreciation of fradition (the mellowed past), to taste in 
the arts, in literature, in the rare and precious. 

But when Lord Chesterfield speaks of /es graces, he touches on the vibrant 
life of the tradition. The Graces, it will be remembered, are the three goddesses 
of classical mythology who preside over the elegant and refined pleasures of life, 
enhancing them with brilliance, joy, and the freshness of bloom. Aglaia is 
brilliance, attending social enjoyments, present wherever there is good breeding 
and good nature, lending sprightliness, sparkling wit, and polish to discourse. 
Euphrosyne stands for joy, one who tones down the Dionysian to acceptable 
proportions, to tasteful entertainment, who inspires gracious living, a general 
good will, who gives spice to the agreeable things of life. And Thalia represents 
innocence and new bloom, the naive, the unsophisticated. She is youth, sweet- 
ness, the uncorrupted, the very color and vitality of youth in all its unsmirched 
blossoming freshness, an adornment, a springtime decoration, a Lady Hamilton 
as ‘Nature’ by George Romney. 


— of the genteel tradition in modern painting are to be found in the 
paintings of Pierre Bonnard, Raoul Dufy, and Henri Matisse. Dufy’s 
“Open Window in Nice” is a polished and felicitous composition. It is a picture 
of a richly furnished room looking out through open French doors (their long 
glass windows etched with graceful traceries) upon a Mediterranean scene in 


profound azure. The room is a tableau, pleasing, sophisticated, reflecting the 
cultivated sensibilities of those who might really live in such surroundings. But 
it is the whole painting that delights the eye with subtle harmonies and pleasing 
patterns suggesting good manners, and, effortlessly, the best of taste. In the 
paintings of Pierre Bonnard one sees the work of a painter who wished to paint 
only happy, gracious things, gardens with figures, dinner tables, windows open- 
ing out upon quiet landscapes, flowering almond trees. If one analyzes the charm 
of a Matisse painting, he will find, I think, that it derives from the philosophy 
of life that emphasizes form—interiors with open windows, decorative figures 
on ornamental backgrounds (a kind of ceremonial pattern), a cultivated sensi- 
bility with experience of the good things (these pineapples and anemones and 
Japanese objects of art), the pose (the picturesque, the sunlit interior, the still 
life of flowers and tables and “arrangements,” the windows and doors with 
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views, the vista), the remote, that distance that lends enchantment, the exotic— 
those seraglios and odalisques and arabesques, and Moroccan landscapes, and 
last but hardly least, the representation of happiness, of the ideal of happiness, 
that obvious “joy of living’’ so youthfully expressed, really, in the brilliant colors. 
The work of art should “not raise problems,” said Matisse. “I want people 
... to get a feeling of repose, when looking at my painting.” This is the mean- 
ing of that exquisite composition, that sorcery of arrangement, that magic of 
rhythm and color—the genteel philosophy become substance in decorative design. 

This, too, is the meaning of handsome magazines like “House and Garden,” 
the statuesque covers of ‘Harper's Bazaar’ and ‘‘Vogue,’’ the posed covers, and, 
as a fine example of the tradition brought well up-to-date, of the late ‘Flair’ 
magazine of the window-vista covers. This is the meaning of the advertising 
which occurs in these magazines, of the “pose,” the ‘‘setting,” the photographs 
of far places, the “‘snapshot’’ of the family clustered happily around the ex- 
pensive automobile drawn up before a Georgian entrance in an expanse of wide 
green lawns. 

This is the meaning of scenic suburbia, of the park-like avenues, the 
“country” lanes, and the picturesque nautical settings where there is so much 
of everything to contribute to the happy life, where the environment is, as 
Matisse said of his paintings, ‘‘a cerebral sedative, rather like a comfortable arm- 
chair.” This is the meaning of interior decor, where elegance is employed as 
representative of the philosophy of the good things, the discerning, the exotic. 
This is the meaning of that domestic architecture which we recognize as 
Georgian, the uttermost in refinement, in harmonious proportions, as in the 
distinguished work of Samuel McIntire, expressing the whole of a tradition. 
Georgian architecture is the perfect expression of that “reasonable, delightful 
order’’ so dear to the heart, so very much the heart of the genteel tradition. 


UR INNER THOUGHTS and beliefs become substantial in the works of our 

hands, and if we wish to know what we deeply believe, what we approve 
of, we have but to look at the things we have made. Consider, for example, 
Thoreau’s house at Walden Pond, which tells us as much about Concord high 
thinking as the Craigie house does about Cambridge high living in the nine- 
teenth century. I do not know that Thoreau’s house could have been called 
domestic architecture. It was intended only as a “‘shelter.”” But it had meaning 
nevertheless. The little hut was a representation of the whole philosophy of 
New England transcendentalism. Thoreau chose the kind of dwelling which 
should in no way be a burden to him, as he had some special business to transact 
with nature and with himself, and he could not spend his time looking after 
his property. His house was a protest against the materialistic way of life where 
“things” count for more than people. But it was more than that. It was a 
shelter designed to let the owner live by the seasons, even by the parts of the 
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day, morning, afternoon, evening. It was a shelter that left the spirit free to 
follow its whims. But it tells us even more. It tells us about New England thrift, 
of the acceptance of the challenge to make do with little, so that the worldly 
shall not be more than the spiritual. The little hut had above all something most 
emphatic to say about freedom. It was James Russell Lowell who passed the 
judgment on Thoreau’s Walden that has clung to it ever since its publication. 
“'Thoreau’s experiment actually presupposed,” said Lowell, ‘‘all that complicated 
civilization which it theoretically abjured.’’ 

But it was not Thoreau’s distaste for civilization that sent him to Walden 
Pond. Thoreau wished to live for a while on the shores of Walden Pond to see 
what it had to offer, just as Lowell wished often to travel in Europe to see what 
it had to offer. Far from abjuring civilization, it was precisely civilization that 
Thoreau wanted and approved of, the highest kind of civilization, which makes 
it possible for a man to go to Walden Pond if his business calls him thither, 
precisely because the mortar does exist, because lumber is available, and lamps, 
and ploughs, and books. Civilization makes possible the choice. To insist through 
action upon the right to make a choice—that was the meaning of the house at 
Walden. Let others do as they wish—make britanniaware lamps at Brook Farm, 
enjoy the society of the great country houses of England, worship in churches, 
count money at high desks, or frequent bar rooms. Thoreau was a naturalist and 
a philosopher. So he went to Walden to transact his business. And when Thoreau 
had had enough of Walden, he left, saying he “had several more lives to live and 
could not spare any more time for that one.’’ It is no wonder that the house at 
Walden is no longer standing. It was not important that it should stand after 
Thoreau left it. It was not a monument. It was a shelter only, from which the 
spirit could roam at will. 


AY LANGUAGE is different among the different peoples of the world, so design 
is diversified according to the various cultures of the world. And the 
masterpieces of design are outward signs of the subjective life of a people, just 
as the masterpieces of literature are also confessions of the life within. How 
diverse and numerous are these masterpieces of design is only too well known 
today as a result of far-reaching studies in archaeology and cultural anthropology. 
And without exception, each created article of a culture is a figure of speech, a 


vehicle made to carry inner thoughts and feelings with more or less power and 
distinction. 

The tree of life has been a symbol from time immemorial, signifying man’s 
undying hope to realize the sources of his existence and to become one with 
them, in this life and in the life hereafter. In different styles and versions, the 
flowering tree has appeared over the world, in Coptic textiles of the fourth 
century, in Persian silks carried to Spain, in Indian tapestries, in Chinese por- 
celains and embroideries, in illuminated Mexican manuscripts. 
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The bridge, in its many styles and designs, has stood in all lands and times 
for coherence, for joining and holding together, from the George Washington 
Bridge in New York to the covered bridges of New England, from Japanese 
foot bridges to Maillart’s sculptured concrete. How deep a meaning one may 
attach to the bridge can be seen from the dedicated work of John and Wash- 
ington Roebling in their Brooklyn Bridge; in the stained-glass, cathedral-like 
design of Joseph Stella’s paintings of Brooklyn Bridge; in Hart Crane’s epic 
The Bridge, inspired by the Brooklyn Bridge; in Jo Mielziner’s stage setting for 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset; and in the cluster of emotions attached to 
Brooklyn Bridge by the people of the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

There is profound religious meaning in the design of a Cambodian temple, 
just as there is in the design of a medieval cathedral and in the Toltec Avenue 
of the Dead. There is cultural meaning in the construction of a Malayan house 
on stakes, and in the cliff-dwellings of the Pueblo Indians. Consider how 
freighted with meaning is the Hiwassee Dam of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Its concrete is reinforced with a philosophy of life. (This is no waste land!) 
The dam at Hiwassee is a symbol of creativity and cooperation. And the beauty 
of its engineering derives, in part at least, from what it stands for—unity of 
purpose among men toward useful and creative and human ends. 


(' ALL DESIGN, architecture probably has the most to say metaphorically be- 


cause it has so much of Aistory in it. Architectural design stands for tradi- 
tion, continuity of human faith, the victory of man over intransigent forces and 
materials, the past with its wealth of thought and its wealth of feeling. The 
Greek temple, the Egyptian tomb, the Gothic cathedral—these are the very 
texture of history, the thought and hope of perpetuation become realized and 
substantial. The history of Europe is in her ecclesiastical design—-Romanesque, 
containing reminiscences of the Crusades and of Byzantium and the East; 
Gothic with its great vaults and stained glass expressive of medieval religious 
fervor, its slender piers and flying buttresses metaphors in stone of medieval 
logic; Renaissance in its rich worldly beauty emblematic of Renaissance human- 
ism; Baroque a sign of the vastness and grandeur that was the mind of the 
seventeenth century. 

The early history of America is clearly presented in New England church 
architecture, an architectural design embodying all the puritan virtues. In the 
simple, harmoniously proportioned, many-windowed, steeple-topped, white 
wooden buildings built to the Glory of God and the Holy Commonwealth is 
represented divine orderliness and austerity and candor. There is nothing in- 
explicable here, no flesh, no appetite, no vanity, nor worldly longings. Here is 
purity and that clear defiant individualism which believes in the unencumbered 
exploration of the self toward personal salvation, that single-minded pursuit of 
perfection, that insistence upon personal identity, and that polar solitude which 
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is, to the puritan, of all things most godlike. This church is a part of our history, 
and even to those who do not take part in its devotions or believe in its philoso- 
phy, its architecture is meaningful as history, is full of the ideals of a great 
tradition. Architecture is not frozen music, but through its symbolic form, it is 
frozen history. 


Liven if one stops to think of them, is one to make of his surroundings, 
the things he looks at, the materials he uses, the objects, breaking up 
space, in and around which the routine of his daily life takes place? Our en- 
vironment is inevitably a projection in design of what we believe about life. 
If we were to choose the modern design which seems to say most about the 
twentieth century, which appears to be most widespread and meaningful, we 
should probably select that which is based on the cube or rectangle, or, reducing 
the design to its simplest and most telling element, the horizontal straight line. 
It is tempting to look for a meaning in the free forms of contemporary design, 
in the organic line rather than the straight line, in the biomorphic rather than 
the geometrical pattern. And indeed there is much that is significant socially and 
psychologically in contemporary abstract painting (in the work of Jackson 
Pollock and Willem de Kooning, for example), in ceramics, and particularly in 
sculpture, where the organic form expresses primordial emotions and strange 
psychological insights with vivid intensity. In fact, the free sensitive organic 
line has meaning in it as yet incapable of being articulated in social and psy- 
chological language. Nevertheless, the most common shapes in modetn design 
are for the most part those based on the straight line, and this is most obvious, 
of course, in modern architecture. 

A great deal has already been written about the early history of cubism as a 
strong and authoritative art movement originating largely with Dutch and 
Parisian painters in the early part of the century. The social and philosophical 
meaning of cubism is of chief interest to us here. In many ways the history of 
the twentieth century has been expressed in modern cubist design. For example, 
one must observe that it is closely related to theoretical science in its emphasis 
on a space-time dimension and on the principle of simultaneity; in its research 
into space, as with Parisian cubism, and into time, as with Italian futurism. One 
must also be impressed with the cubist’s philosophical questioning of reality 
itself and with the social protest implied in the breaking up (the deformation) 
of the “old” reality and its rehabilitation into a new, more harmonious compo- 
sition, which shall be a little nearer the eye's desire if not the heart's. 

Yet cubism has even deeper meaning psychologically. The cube, the rect- 
angle, the square and the line are signs of pronounced inner feelings. One 
would be rash, perhaps, to say “precisely” what these feelings are, for they are 
clearly not the same to everyone. Yet we may be reasonably certain of this, that 
linear design is very nearly always symbolic of the intellectual, not as distin- 
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guished from the emotional, but as different from the organic or “natural.” The 
straight line stands for basic simplicity, for directional movement (e.g., in the 
rectangle), for horizontal drive, for a balance of tensions in the right angle, and 
for crisis, as in the intersection. Specifically, the long straight line of the 
rectangle stands for energetic horizontal movement. Modern architecture is 
linear in design, the rectangle being its basic shape. The dynamic character of this 
horizontal movement, imaginatively pioneered by Frank Lloyd Wright, is an 
expression of our new inner orientation to the space-time continuum which, 
when expressed in terms of everyday happenings, is simply a sensitiveness to 
new energies and to their expression in terms of speed and change. A feature 
of modern design is its minimum of detail and ornament, its simplicity and 
directness, its compelling immediacy, powerful movement in something like 
Picasso's ‘Guernica’ mural, sudden drama of blacks and whites in interior 
decoration, instantaneity of appeal in popular advertising. The machine, modern 
architecture, cubistic abstract painting, bridges, industrial engineering, and 
advertising design are all emblematic of the new personality which believes in 
speed and change. Nikolaus Pevsner has described very well what it is we 


respond to in modern linear design, when, in writing of the work of Walter 
Gropius, he says, 


Glass walls are now clear and without mystery, the steel frame is hard, 
and its expression discourages all other-worldly speculation. It is the 
creative energy of this world in which we live and work and want to 
master, a world of science and technique, of speed and danger, of hard 
struggles and no personal security, that is glorified in Gropius’ architec- 
ture. (Pioneers of Modern Design) 


The straight line is our tree of life. The source of our life and the nourishment 
of our being appear to derive from the hidden energies of which the horizontal 
drive is sign and symbol as well as effect—the articulation of speed in the train 
on the track, the automobile on the parkway, the airplane in its path, the pro- 
pulsion of the world’s commerce from destination to destination across the earth, 
inflexible and with fierce determination. 


UT THERE LINGERS in one’s mind a doubt that modern design can remain 
B purely abstract and intellectual and compulsive in its movement. The feeling 
for something a little more “human”’ and less “‘driven’’ is being expressed in 
recent developments in linear design. What may have started as an articulation 
of speed and change only and for their own sake has been considerably sweet- 
ened by the milk of broader social philosophies. 

Though we do not respond to the lotus flower or the spreading tree of life, 
we find spiritual sustenance in certain patterns of cubes and squares and rect- 
angles that are symbolic ritual performances of freedom. The line is authority, 
but space is freedom. The tension between space and boundary is fully suspended 
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in the square, whose right angles are, in effect, movable in any direction, making 
the possibility of more room everywhere. In modern design space is not cramped 
but flexible. Instead of being cabined and confined, we are emancipated emo- 
tionally in the feeling of being able, like the cube, to expand limitlessly in all 
directions simultaneously. The sense of free movement is embodied ideo- 
plastically in the United Nations Buildings in New York. In outer appearance, 
the Secretariat may resemble a colossal filing cabinet, indifferent to flesh and 
blood of humans. But when the Secretariat and the Assembly building are seen 
together (from any position) the design becomes symbolic of free, plastic move- 
ment, space expanding with the undulations of the human spirit, flexible and 
hospitable to human ideas and feelings. It is not without meaning that the 
United Nations Buildings should be on the bank of a great river, tributary 
leading to all the corners of the earth, nor in a great city opening out with 
concourses in every direction. Nor are the spacious foyers, flowing into each 
other and looking out on so many sides on broad plazas and terraces merely 
decorative in purpose. The easy gracious movement of ramps and corridors, of 
outgoing glass walls, of waves of space and open areas bespeak the ideal of the 
unimpeded flow of people, expanding emotionally to embrace more than ever 
was embraced before in the history of the world. In this design, symbol of inner 
hopes and aspirations, we can be reassured that people are striving still for free- 
dom. So too in much contemporary domestic architecture we find this under- 
standing of ideal human wants. In the work of Marcel Breuer, Mies Van der 
Rohe, Philip C. Johnson, Charles Eames, Richard Neutra, Eric Mendelsohn, 
Gregory Ain, and many others, we see imaginative expressions of inner ideals 
of freedom. These architects have been inspired by more than a playing with 
space, more than with the creation of works of art. As I have said in another 
place, “Their buildings are materialized philosophy—the old but still the very 
best philosophy, the philosophy of freedom. Their creations say that we ought 
to live in and be surrounded by an environment that makes in every way for the 
free, uninhibited spiritual growth of each human being, by an environment that 
encourages each personality to grow and mature. The new philosophy of design, 
with its intermingling of inner and outer spaces, with its invitation to commu- 
nicate, with its purity of motive and its spiritual values, is a philosophy of good 
will out-going to all men.” Modern design is a metaphor of our longing for 
freedom and in many ways an attempt to accomplish this longing in reality. 


| i pre is inspired from within. When we look at nature—sand dunes or 
mountain lakes, woods, the sea, desert or prairie or upland pasture—we 
see only those details and make only that arrangement of the parts which will 
form a hieroglyph of our inner life. Oscar Wilde's paradox that nature imitates 
art (that a London fog is a copy of a Monet painting) is more than a half truth. 
It is we who make the design in what we see, and the design is a statement of 
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what we believe. One can make a picture out of the boles of several trees arranged 
in concert for the eye, as Cezanne painted them, or as one might see them in a 
public park or through one’s picture window. Or we can draw a shell or a 
leaf as we see it, or want to see it, so that our drawing shall be a pictorial repre- 
sentation of our thoughts about the leaf, adding tone and color and chiaroscuro 
to add depth and subtleties to the meaning we are imparting. And when we 
choose our surroundings (if we have a choice), we choose intentionally and 
according to our prejudice the cottage by the waterfall or the city apartment, 
and we decorate these dwelling places with our cherished beliefs as well as with 
our dearest possessions. 

No taste, say interior decorators, is inexcusable. It is worse than bad taste. 
For no taste implies no beliefs about life. Tastes vary, however, for we are not 
inclined to agree about the details or the ultimate nature of the good life. Just 
as men speak their ideals with many tongues, so men speak their ideals in many 
patterns of design. Health and pleasure arise from the infinite variety that is 
called forth in the articulation of the ideal; and we turn to the myriad expres- 
sions of this various world for refreshment, for beauty, and, really, for a better 
understanding of the ideal thoughts of the mind of man. 





. words, if they are not watched, will do deadly work some- 
times. There are masked words droning and skulking about us in 
Europe just now—(there never were so many, owing to the spread 
of a shallow, blotching, blundering, infectious “information,” or 
rather deformation, everywhere, and to the teaching of catechisms 
and phrases at schools instead of human meanings)—there are 
masked words abroad, I say, which nobody understands, but which 
everybody uses, and most people will also fight for, live for, or even 
die for, fancying they mean this or that, or the other, of things dear 
to them: for such words wear chameleon cloaks—‘ground-lion” 
cloaks, of the colour of the ground of any man’s fancy: on that 
ground they lie in wait, and rend him with a spring from it. There 
never were creatures of prey so mischievous, never diplomatists so 
cunning, never poisoners so deadly, as these masked words; they 
are the unjust stewards of all men’s ideas: whatever fancy or 
favourite instinct a man most cherishes, he gives to his favourite 
masked word to take care of for him; the word at last comes to 
have an infinite power over him—you cannot get at him but by its 
ministry. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Sesame and Lilies 
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THE UN-SANITY OF MATHEMATICS 
AND ITS TEACHING 


ROBERT S. FOUCH * 


7 LITERATURE of general semantics contains many references to the se- 
mantic virtues of mathematics and of mathematical language. Unmentioned 
are the semantic sins of mathematics textbooks and of mathematics teachers. 
The purpose of this paper is to describe and discuss a few of these sins, to show 
their seriousness and frequency, to consider their ill effect, and to suggest 
changes which could be made to prevent these transgressions. It will be seen 
shortly that mathematics teachers not only commonly commit serious semantic 
errors but have even invented some which are, perhaps, unique to their subject 
matter. 


I shall begin with an example from elementary arithmetic, where a semantic 
mistake produces great and surprising difficulties concerning the number zero. 
In a currently used textbook by H. G. Wheat on methods of teaching arithmetic, 
a paragraph headed ‘The Zero Is a Place Holder, Not a Numeral,” reads: 


The zero is the characteristic feature of the Hindu-Arabic system, 
because this system depends not merely upon numerals to show quantity, 
but also upon the positions in which the numerals are written. In this sys- 
tem the size of a group is indicated by position, and the number of the 
group by the numeral written in that position. Each numeral thus serves 
the double purpose of showing a number and of keeping the rest of the 
numerals in their proper places; the 2 in 521 shows 2 fens and puts the 
5 in hundred’s place. Suppose one has nothing to write. If that is all 
the purpose he has in mind, he writes nothing. There is no economy or 
common sense in writing something—the zero—for nothing. But suppose 
one has nothing to write in a given position, yet needs some means of 
keeping the numerals he does have to write in their proper places—for 
example, in writing five hundred twenty. One has no units to write. Why 
write zero for nothing? There is no need to indicate nothing by a sign, 
but there is need to put the 2 and the 5 in their proper places. The zero 
in 520 serves that important and essential purpose. One never needs the 
zero until he has to write the quantity ten, or certain quantities larger 
than ten. He needs it then to hold position. The zero is a place holder.! 


Before attempting to analyze this paragraph, it will be wise to take care of 


* Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 


* Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic (Boston, 1937), 
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some simple preliminaries about the semantics of numbers and their symbols. 
First is the fact that numbers are high level abstractions and, as such, cannot 
be seen or perceived by any of the senses. It is true that, if you look at your 
hand, you will probably see 5 fingers, but it is false that you will see 5 or that 
you ever have. It is also false that I have just written 5. Actually I have written 
several symbols for 5. The distinction is the usual one between the thing and 
the name or symbol for the thing, but it is a distinction which most mathe- 
matics teachers have come to ignore. The author of the paragraph is to be 
commended for his use of the word “numeral”’ as distinguished from the word 
“number.” I shall adopt the convention suggested there, by using “number” 
for the abstraction and ‘numeral’ for the written symbol for the number. 
I shall adopt the additional convention of putting quotes around a word or 
symbol in case I wish to talk about the symbol and not about the thing sym- 
bolized. Thus, I can now write correctly that “0” is a round numeral but 0 is 
the square of itself. 

Wheat’s statements about zero are now seen to be ambiguous at best, since 
it is never clear whether he is referring to the number or the numeral. There 
are several things that are misleading, in particular the implication that “0” 
is the only place holder. In fact, every numeral is a place holder. Using his 
example of “521,” it can be seen that the “2” is also a place holder, since it 
holds the ten’s place and serves to put the ‘'S’’ in the hundred’s place. 


ipa PRACTICAL implications of this rather simple matter are of considerable 
importance. Numerous studies have pointed out the difficulty of teaching 
children the arithmetical operations involving zero. For example, in an extensive 
study done by Clapp? in 1924, it was discovered that, of the 100 basic multi- 
plication combinations, the sixteen most difficult were all multiplications with 
zero. If this study were repeated today, the results would certainly be less dis- 
couraging since there has been considerable improvement in the teaching of 
arithmetic as a result of recent emphasis on meaningfulness and on the use of 
visual and manipulative aids.* (Both of these trends are, of course, in perfect 
keeping with the teachings of general semantics.) Despite these improvements, 
difficulties with zero still persist and are due largely, I believe, to the improper 
use of language such as is displayed in Wheat’s paragraph. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that many of these difficulties have arisen from teaching 
that “zero” is synonymous with “nothing” and also that zero is a mere place 
holder, not a number, and therefore that its behavior is entirely different from 

3 Reported, with other relevant studies, in Guy Thomas Buswell and Charles Hubbard 


Judd, Summary of Educational Investigations Relating to Arithmetic (Chicago, 1925), 
p. 79. 


* See, e.g., Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Grossnickle, How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful (Philadelphia, 1947). 
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that of those numbers which are supposedly not place holders. Those with 
experience in the beneficial effects of correct semantic techniques will probably 
agree that a correct treatment of zero would make operations with it not more 
difficult but easier for children. It is appropriate here to mention the semantically 
and psychologically sound methods developed by Dr. Stern.* It has been her 
experience that children when properly taught find zero-combinations so easy 
that they consider them to be jokes. 

An interesting experiment in this direction which anyone can perform is 
to ask others: “What is 1 divided by 0?" The two most common answers are 
“0” and “1,” with explanations to this effect: ‘Zero just doesn’t go into one, 
so the answer is zero,’ or “Zero is nothing, so there isn’t really any division. 
You still have the one and that is the answer.’ 5 If the person questioned has 
studied mathematics through the calculus, he is most likely to give the morc 
sophisticated answer ‘infinity’ and to give an explanation involving a denomi- 
nator which approaches zero, despite the fact that the limit process is entirely 
irrelevant to the question. There will be very few who will answer correctly 
that this is a question which does not have any answer or that “1/0” is a 
meaningless combination of marks. Of those answering correctly, still fewer 
will have any explanation other than they remember being told this by some 
algebra teacher. These people can be further tested by asking them: “What is 
zero divided by zero?’ The most likely answer is that division by zero is for- 
bidden in mathematics. In the interest of avoiding personal enmities, it is un- 
wise to create further confusion by asking why it is forbidden and by whom. 
The experiment is likely to present one with a sad picture of the semantic 
reactions of the American population to a simple arithmetic problem, which 
can be understood thoroughly by a well-trained fifth-grader of average intelli- 
gence. Semantically, the experiment is especially interesting because of the 
widespread tendency to treat the matter in a completely abstract manner or by 
pure juggling of the mathematical symbols. It is an unusual person who will 
attempt to answer these questions by thinking about real objects. If you have 
performed the experiment, contrast the explanations which you have received 
with the following thought pattern: 


The problem is to divide one by zero. Let me try to find a real situa- 
tion from which this problem might arise. Suppose I had a lot of boxes 
each holding a dozen pencils and I wanted 60 pencils. To find how many 
boxes I needed, I would divide 60 by 12. In this same way, suppose I had 
a lot of empty pencil-boxes and wanted to get one pencil; this would 
again be a division problem and I would divide 1 by 0. But it is plainly 


* Catherine Stern, Children Discover Arithmetic (New York, 1949). 


*A mother of a grade school child in Chicago has recently reported that his teacher 
assigned an arithmetic exercise in division in which one of the ‘‘answers’’ was ‘7 divided 
by zero equals 7.” 
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impossible to get one — from any number of empty boxes, so it is 
also impossible to divide 1 by 0. 

You have also asked me to divide 0 by 0. Continuing the previous 
example, this would correspond to asking: ‘How many empty pencil- 
boxes will be needed to supply zero pencils?” This is a very silly question 
but, if you insist on an answer, I would say that it doesn’t matter how 
many boxes you take. You may use zero boxes or five boxes or as many 
as you want. So the original question is one which does not have a unique 
answer but has many answers. It could be correctly answered by saying: 
“Zero or any number whatsoever.” 

I submit that this thought pattern is well within the grasp of a ten-year old 
of average intelligence, provided he has not been perverted in his semantic 
reactions by the conventional schoolroom methods. That adults find the problem 
so difficult certainly suggests that they have lost the common sense and healthy 
reactions which they possessed as children. 


—— interesting, but more complicated, example can be found in ele- 
mentary arithmetic in the subject of fractions. I can best introduce the 
problem by quoting a number of statements selected from currently used arith- 
metic textbooks: 

(1) Parts of whole things, such as 14, 4, and 34, are called fractions, or 
fractional parts. 

(2) The figure written below the line is called the denominator of the 
fraction and the figure written above the line is called the numerator of the 
fraction. 

(3) When we multiply both the numerator and the denominator by the 
same number, we have a new fraction which is equal to the fraction we had 
at first. 

(4) Fractions which have the same denominator, such as 24 and 3, are 
called like fractions. 


With an awareness now of the important distinction between mathematical 
thing and mathematical symbol, one must wonder whether fractions and their 
numerators and denominators are abstract numbers or concrete symbols. Any 
attempt at answering these questions from consideration of their usage, as in 
the above quotations, leads only to contradictions. For example, statement (2) 
plainly indicates that the numerator and denominator are numerals, while state- 
ment (3) would indicate that they are numbers, since it is impossible to multiply 
a symbol by a number. The only safe path out of these difficulties is to use 
different words to refer to the thing and its symbol. 


In analogy to “number’’ and “numeral,” I shall use “fraction” to refer to 
the thing, that is, a certain kind of number, and I adopt the word ‘‘fractional” 


as a noun, which will refer to any name for a fraction. The words “numerator” 
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and “denominator” will refer to numbers. If we need to talk about the symbols 
for these numbers we can use the phrases “numerator numeral” and ‘denom- 
inator numeral.” This is awkward and could probably be improved but at least 
it is clear. 

It must be pointed out that each number has infinitely many different names. 
For example, the simplest name for the number of fingers on my right hand 
is the numeral ‘'S,” but “2 -+ 3” and “778 — 773” are also names for the 
number 5. In the same way, each fraction has many different fractionals. For 
example, 12/24” and “82/164” are complicated fractionals for the same frac- 
tion, whose simplest name is “.” 

If we now try to restate the supposed intent of the four statements above, 
we obtain something like the following: 


(1') Numbers which measure parts of whole things are called fraction: 
and the symbols used to express these numbers are called fractionals. 

(2') The number referred to by the numeral below the line is called the 
denominator of the fractional and the number referred to by the numeral above 
the line is called the numerator of the fractional. 

(3’) When we multiply both the numerator and denominator of a fractional 
by the same number, we obtain a new fractional which represents the same 
fraction as the original fractional. 

(4’) Fractionals which have the same denominator, such as “2/,"" and “¥/s, 
are called like fractionals. 


Notice that no attempt is made to define “like fractions’; this seems to me 
to be impossible, since it now follows that any two fractions can be expressed 
as like fractionals (this, of course, is exactly what we do in adding or sub 
tracting fractions.) 


| ipa I turn to a concept which pervades nearly all of mathematics, namely, 
equality. As in the case of zero, it is quite surprising how inadequately 
the textbook writers treat this topic. As an example, a recently published high 
school geometry text states as an axiom: “If the same quantity or equal quan- 
tities are added to two equal quantities, the sums are equal.” I think that it is 
fair to assume that this author felt that there was a difference between the 
meanings of the phrases ‘same quantity’’ and “equal quantities.” It is my con- 
tention, however, that there should not be any difference. When I state, for 
example, that 2 + 3 = 5, I must ask whether I am writing about two quan- 
tities or only one. In the light of the previous discussion about the difference 
between numbers and numerals, it would seem that I am writing about only one 
thing but am using two different names for this single thing. I believe that a 
great deal of improvement in teaching would result from the explanation that 
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“a = b” means simply that ‘a’ and “b’ are two names for the same thing.® 
The careful semanticist will almost certainly find fault with this use of “the same 
thing’ and I shall admit that it smacks strongly of the Aristotelian metaphysics. 
It was my earlier belief that in mathematics one found concepts which are abso- 
lute, universal, and permanent. I believed, for example, that the concept called 
up in my mind today by the numeral ‘'S’’ would be the same tomorrow and 
the same as the concepts of other people. The fallacy of such a belief has been 
pointed out to me in various ways, most recently by a verbal report of a study 
which found that poor children think of 5 as a large number while rich chil- 
dren think of it as a small number. I have been unable to locate this study in 
the literature but, even if it should not exist, the story makes a point. I can 
only conclude that the concept of 5 must be almost as slippery a thing as the con- 
cept of Jew or the concept of socialized medicine. However, to throw out the 
word “equality” would be to destroy nearly the whole structure of mathematics. 
I believe that this useful structure can be preserved if we merely proceed to 
think in operational terms. Regardless of their different conceptions of 5, I feel 
sure that both the rich child and the poor child would agree that 5 + 5 = 10. 
We might say then that their conceptions of 5, although different, are still 
sufficiently similar so that they can operate with them to obtain answers which, 
although also different, are sufficiently similar to avoid mathematical disagree- 
ment. If I understand the writings of Korzybski correctly, I must deny the 
truth of even so simple a mathematical statement as “5 = 5,” since my psycho- 
logical reactions in writing the first ‘'S’’ must be different from my reactions 
in writing the second ‘'S.”” However, these differences are apparently beyond the 
operational rules of mathematics and, as long as they remain there, I believe that 
mathematicians may safely and meaningfully continue to write their equations. 

The educational implications of this are another matter. If students are to 
reason sanely, then they should be led, as soon as they are mature enough, to 
understand that the phrase “equal things’’ is a linguistic freak and that, despite 
its plural form, it actually refers to only one thing. If teachers would explain 
that ‘‘a—=b” is actually a peculiar phrase which talks about only one thing 
and which says that “‘a’’ and ‘‘b’ are synonyms, then they would relieve them- 
selves and their students of the burden of some six or more postulates or axioms 
about equality and could make the whole matter marvelously simple to under- 
stand. In particular, the troublesome and frequently misstated principle of the 
substitution of equals would become meaningful and more useful. If we wish 
to speak in the language of map and territory, we could say that the language 
of mathematics gives us a very bad map which has many places for each single 


* Although such a definition of equality seems to be relatively rare, it can be found 
in the works of such careful writers as Edmund Landau, Foundations of Analysis, trans. 
F. Steinhardt (Chelsea Publ. Co., 1951) and Lawrence M. Graves, The Theory of Func- 
tions of a Real Variable (New York, 1946). 
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place of the territory. Most of our teaching treats only of this very confusing 
map and neglects to examine the much simpler territory. That such teaching 
does not contribute to sanity should be clear. 


I TURN now to some examples from the field of elementary algebra. If asked 
in what ways algebra differs from arithmetic, I would answer that there 
are only two essential differences. (1) Algebra uses letters, as well as numerals, 
to represent numbers. (2) Algebra extends the number system to include nega- 
tive numbers, and later complex numbers. It is interesting and educationally 
important to find that both of these matters are explained very inadequately 
in every elementary text which I have examined. 

As an example of the difficulties in connection with item (1), I mention 
a college text just published which states that a literal number is a letter which 
represents a number and which then proceeds to talk about adding literal num- 
bers. This is certainly a perfect example of the confusion between thing and 
name. With the study of algebra based upon un-sane notions, need there be 
any wonder that so many students, even of good intelligence, find mathematics 
difficult? Similar difficulties exist in connection with such words as ‘‘variable,”’ 
“constant,” “polynomial,”’ ‘‘determinant,’’ and many others. In connection with 
item (2), it is revealing of our teaching standards that many high school and 
college texts and teachers still use the phrase ‘signed numbers,” thus giving 
their students the impression that it is possible to put “+-” or ‘“—” in front 
of a number. Closely related to this is the hideous practice of teaching trans- 
position, a process by which a number is said to change its sign when it is 
moved to the other side of an equation. Modifying such talk to refer to numerals 
brings the process only slightly closer to sanity since it is still impossible to 
find any process in the real world which corresponds to this juggling of symbols. 

Elementary geometry contains almost endless instances of a semantic sin 
which has apparently not been mentioned elsewhere in the literature of general 
semantics; this is the confusion of the thing and some measurement of that 
thing. Figure 1, showing an isosceles triangle with AC —BC and BD | AC, 
will be used to illustrate some of these semantic errors. The basic thing is to 
ask whether “AC” refers to the length of the line segment (length is a number) 
or to the line segment itself. It will be seen that when we write “AC | BD,” 
we are referring to the line segment, but when we write “AC — BD,” we are 
referring to the length of the segment and are saying, by abbreviation, that the 
same number is obtained by measurement of both AC and BC. It should be 
noted that length is only one of several possible measurements of these seg- 
ments. Even though it is not ordinarily done in elementary geometry, we could 
also measure the number of points on these segments or their directions (the 
latter measurement would, of course, produce different results for these two 
segments.) That such ambiguous usage can produce actual contradictions may 
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Figure 1 


be demonstrated by following a recent high school text. The author begins by 
carefully defining ‘“quantity’’ to mean line or angle and then states the usual 
axiom that a quantity may be substituted for its equal in any equation or 
inequality. He follows the customary usage of saying that AC = BC in our 
isosceles triangle. We can now say of this triangle that the angle between AC 
and BD = 90°. By his axiom of substitution, it follows that the angle between 
BC and BD = 90°, which is clearly false. The way out of such contradictions 
and the way to avoid many other troubles is, I believe, to sacrifice abbreviation 
for accuracy of expression. We might better define an isosceles triangle as one 
with two sides of equal length. We would also say that the angles opposite 
those sides are of equal size. An even better practice would be to follow Hilbert 
and speak of congruent sides and congruent angles.? Such practices would 
necessitate rewriting all our geometry texts; if our goals are clarity of presenta- 
tion and the attainment of understanding, rather than mechanical manipulation 
of meaningless marks, then such rewriting should be easily justified. 

I conclude my examples by mere mention of several from more advanced 
fields. In the calculus, one finds it written that wa 1/x = «, despite the 
facts that 1/x does not have any limit as x approaches zero and that “oo” is 
a mark without any referent. The mathematician knows what this abbreviation 
means but it remains true that many a student, after much exposure to this and 
such marks as “o/o” and “1%,” comes to believe that there is an actual 
number called “ oo.” An especially un-sane belief results in higher geometry 
from some discussions of ‘‘points at infinity.’’ I am aware that it is possible to talk 
sanely using this phrase. What I am concerned about is the belief of some stu- 
dents that parallel lines (which, they will tell you, are lines that do not intersect) 


“% David Hilbert, The Foundations of Geometry, trans. E. J. Townsend (LaSalle, 
Ill., 1938). 
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meet in a “point at infinity,’ which they further believe to be as real as any other 
point. Another troublesome thing is encountered by the beginning student of 
function theory who, by much exposure to such expressions as “f(x) = e*sin x,” 
etc., has come to believe that the function is the expression. 

In conclusion, I refer to a paragraph from Korzybski: 


Is it true that the majority of us are born mathematical imbeciles? 
Why is there this general fear of, and dislike for, mathematics? Is mathe- 
matics really so difficult and repelling, or is it the way mathematics is 
treated and taught by mathematicians that is at fault? If some light can 
be thrown on these perplexing semantic problems, perhaps we shall face 
a scientific revolution which might deeply affect our educational system 
and may even mark the beginning of a new period in standards of 
evaluation, in which mathematics will take the place which it ought to 
have. Certainly, there must be something the matter with our epistem- 
ologies and “'‘psychologies”’ if they cannot cope with these problems.§ 


I HOPE that this discussion can throw some light on these questions raised by 
Korzybski. Suppose that we now look back over the previous examples as 
if they were a psychiatrist's case history of an individual. The clinical symptoms 
that we notice are: identification (of number and numeral), reification (as in 
the case of “oo”), magic play with words and symbols (as in the matter c! 
transposition), excessive abbreviation (as in the cases of the geometric use of 
“equality” and of the calculus use of ‘lim 1/x’’), over-generalization (as in the 
avoidance of exception by saying that parallel lines meet at infinity), and poor 
contact with reality (compare the common approaches to division by zero with 
the treatment in terms of empty boxes.) All of these are features in the standard 
picture of a schizophrenic tendency.® In answer, then, to the third of Korzybski’s 
questions, I would say that there are very few things so difficult and repelling 
as an attempt to understand madness masquerading as clear thinking. The 
application of semantics to the teaching of mathematics should do much to 
change it into a subject which would be both easy and pleasant and should thus 
restore those educational values which have long been claimed for it. 


* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 3rd ed. (Lakeville, Conn., 1948), pp. 255-256. 


* Also relevant to this diagnosis is H. N. Peters, “Supraordinality of Associations and 
Maladjustment,” ETC, X, 37-45 (Autumn 1952). 











WHATS UP, DOC? 


CLAUDE COLEMAN * 


pouBT if you could name that certain day 

When the neighbors first began to look at you 
With that odd speculating stare, as if 
They wondered whether you were quite all there. 
But I remember well not just the day 
But the very hour and the place and who said what. 
I was out raking leaves around the house 
And from under the shrubs and along the fence 
On the first day of spring, which comes for us 
On the first day of March, not the twenty-first, 
And I was raking with a tenderness 
Adapted to the frailty of spring flowers 
Like tulips, jonquils, iris, crocuses, 
For all these spring shoots felt the urgency 
Of a warm day and acted like midsummer. 
It was just ten o'clock, for I was thinking, 
“As soon as I get this raking done 
I'll go in and warm up the breakfast coffee,’ 
When a young lady who lives next door to us 
Came out of her house and asked the question 
And ever since then the neighbors have thought me daft. 
The question was brief and clear enough, God knows, 
For all she asked was ‘What's up, Doc?’ and I stood, 
Panting a little, nursing the rake handle, 
And thought maybe a little too long about it. 
“What's up?’ I said, rhetorically, you know, 
Repeating the question like a peasant 
While I thought of the answer. ‘Do you mean what's up 
This morning, or what's up now and for all time? 
The tulips are up and the silly daffodils 
And the crocuses and the purple hyacinths, 
And today they are being introduced 
To the warm, social world, for I have been 


* Department of English, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Removing the leaves, and I guess it would be fair 
To say they are having their debut 

And from now on they may be dated and courted 
And let’s hope mated and bring forth little ones. 
But you already know this, and I rather 

Suppose you are asking not the simple 

But the deep question and want a fitting answer. 
I'll tell you what's up,” I said, as she started 

To turn back to the house. 





“If you can stand it, 
I'll tell you exactly and for all time what's up. 
Time’s up, that's what, just as it always is. 
Time's up for you, and it’s up also for me, 
And for these daffodils. Nothing so much 
Impresses me as the swift rush of time. 
Now don't get huffy,” I said, as again she turned 
On a contemptuous heel, “I try to answer 
A question at the level at which one puts it 
And I know now, since you are so impatient, 
That you must have desired a philosophical 
And not some whimsical, tom-fool reply 
To your deep question. Very well. Here it is. 
Suppose you are removed to some point in space 
Far, far away from Earth and someone asks 
"What's up,’ would you try to answer all at once 
Or would you think it over? Well, that's exactly 
What I am doing; all this verbal nonsense 
Is so much camouflage to cover up 
My deep uncertainty, for now I think about it, 
If I were a point in space and not a man 
With my feet on the ground pointed one way 
And my head pointed the other,—as I say, 


If I were only a point in space and someone 


Came out of a vacant house and pointed at me 
And said ‘What's up?’ I guess I would reply 
‘I just don’t know, I suppose up is up 
Wherever you say it is, and down is down 


Wherever— 


Well, I wish I could go on 
And say that the young lady said her thanks 
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And kissed me on both cheeks, but to tell the truth 
Before I finished what I had started saying 

She ran into her house and slammed the door; 
And, I’m not sure, she may have called the cops. 


Whatever else took place I can not say 

But ever since that particular time and event 

The neighbors have shied away. They do not ask, 
“What time is it?’’ or “Wie gehts?’’ or “What the hell?” 
And on my street I think I know what's up. 











+ DISCUSSION + 


IS GENERAL SEMANTICS 
‘LOGICAL’? 


EDMUND N. TODD * 


—— my introduction to general semantics several years ago I have been 
searching in vain for well-founded adverse criticisms of the subject. How- 
ever, what I have so far encountered has either dealt only with peripheral issues 
or has manifested an obvious and disqualifying unfamiliarity with the central 
structures of the discipline. 

To be more specific, it seems to me that a very large proportion of Science 
and Sanity is directly concerned with mathematical logic and other aspects of 
modern logical analysis. One would expect, therefore, that sooner or later some- 
one competent to do so would take direct issue with Korzybski’s treatments of 
these matters. Even a moderately successful rebuttal of some of his positions 
would be well received and should be intellectually rewarding. Yet, so far as 
I know, serious rebuttal has not been attempted. What explanations can be dis- 
covered for this amazing reticence? 

The Autumn 1951 issue of ETC. contains an article by Charles E. Bures, 
“A Critique of Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action,’’ which says, “A 
careful reading of the book convinces me that, as in other writings by general 
semanticists, there are in it serious theoretical difficulties’ [italics supplied}. 
Professor Bures then develops some of these ‘‘difficulties’’ which, he says, ‘‘make 
all too many of the serious scholars of my acquaintance fail to take the movement 
seriously,” and concludes by saying that he believes “that innumerable statements 
in it indicate that it is based on unsound theory from the standpoint of strict 
modern analysis.” The ‘unsound theory’’ referred to is presumably Korzybski's. 

If so, it is to be regretted that Professor Bures did not take issue with Kor- 
zybski directly. For example, he states emphatically that “No one has shown 
how to avoid two-valued systems at the meta-language level or higher.” Yet 
Korzybski dealt with this matter explicitly. If derivative writings fail to reflect 
or put into operation the criteria of their own consistency, one can well under- 
stand the logician’s indifference to general semantics. I believe that many of the 
derivative writings do fail in this respect. I shall try to describe some aspects of 
this failing. 

* President, Miami (Fla.) Chapter of ISGS; graduate of Princeton University and 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politique, Paris. 
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N ORDER to explain my position, I should like to call attention to the Venn 

diagrams, so interestingly described in Lillian Lieber’s Mits, Wits, and Logic 
(New York: Norton, 1947), which permit representations of the figures of 
classical logic in terms of included and excluded areas on a plane. 

This notion of diagramming can also be extended to multi-valued logics, as 
usually conceived, for their elements can be positionally represented on a sur- 
face. Modality can also be handled diagrammatically in ‘directional’ terms by, 
for example, the use of shading. So that the logical systems and metalanguages 
with which Professor Bures is most familiar can, I believe, be individually repre- 
sented in terms of flat diagrams. That is, the relationships involved can be ex- 
pressed within the dimensional limitations of a plane in terms of positions, 
inclusions, and exclusions. Furthermore, the canons of logical consistency to 
which Professor Bures subscribes appear analogous to a rule of simple location 
on a plane. A thing cannot be two places at once. This alone appears to justify 
the use, for present purposes, of the term ‘‘flat logics.’’ In this representational 
scheme classical aristotelian logic might be described as an attempt to operate 
with various configurations within the surface of a single plane labeled “logic.” 

Investigating these “‘flat’’ operations more critically than had been done, 
Bertrand Russell found that manipulating classes of classes, etc., in a single 
“plane” invited serious difficulties. This fact led him to suggest his simple 
theory of types, which can be thought of at first as a special rule of exclusion 
within the “logical plane.’ But the simple theory of types introduced a self- 
reflexive problem of its own, suggesting hierarchies external to the “‘logical 
plane.’ And the ramified theory of types and especially the axiom of reducibility 
clearly suggest something which might be called “vertical articulation.’’ I under- 
stand that this departure has met with considerable aversion among those who 
specialize in these recondite matters. Possibly it is felt to disturb the integrity 
of “flat” tradition. 

In any case, some concession in this direction was apparently unavoidable. 
Hence, following another suggestion made by Russell in his introduction to 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, a theory of “levels of language” has appeared. I suggest 
that this can be visualized, for present purposes, as a superposition of flat “Venn 
transparencies’ on which are diagrammed the canons of a metalanguage or a 
meta-meta-language, etc. 

Thus in our diagrammatic scheme a “‘vertical’” dimension has been admitted, 
but only to the extent of permitting a shift of reference from one flat plane to 
another in the process of checking the forms of an object-language for coinci- 
dence with, or inclusion within, the configurations of a metalanguage. This pro- 
vides an escape mechanism for avoiding paradox while retaining in final authority 
the “flat logic’ which cultural tradition apparently imposes. 

It seems to me that Korzybski dealt with problems such as these directly, 
and that he specifically included and developed their implications in his non- 
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aristotelian system. F suggest that his developments can be usefully visualized 
in our scheme as constituting a full recognition of ‘‘vertical’’ as well as “hori- 
zontal’’ considerations. In his more comprehensive statement of logical behavior 
“vertical” articulation is as important as the “horizontal,” and the two are seen 
to be strictly interrelated. 

As examples of “vertical articulation’’ in this sense we can mention the prin- 
ciple of relationship by similarity of structure; the principle of the multiordi- 
nality of relational terms; the recognition of the abstractive relationships pre- 
vailing from specific event-elements through perceptual, object-language, in- 
ferential, metalinguistic, etc. levels of consideration. These provide criteria which 
are as necessary to analysis as the canons of a “horizontal’’ metalanguage. For, 
no matter how well contrived the formal logic may be, it is inevitably subject 
to extensional “‘vertical’’ considerations whenever the activity connected with it 
is any other than the dissociated study of a “level” for purely technical purposes. 

Professor Bures, I would say, is professionally connected with the technical 
study of ‘‘levels,”” as above visualized. Undoubtedly such studies are, or can be, 
of the greatest importance. I find in Korzybski’s writings no implications to the 
contrary and much in support of this opinion. However, Professor Bures clearly 
reveals his assumption that “‘flat” criteria somehow independently provide sufh- 
cient, exclusive, and final means of analysis. He rejects Hayakawa’s mention of 
“vertical” abstractive relationships as ‘‘formal-factual confusion.” He probably 
evades ‘‘vertical” relationships by subscribing to “pointer’’ notions connected 
with the terms ‘‘designatum’’ and “referent.’’ From a non-aristotelian point of 
view the “strict modern analysis’ to which Professor Bures refers appears itself 
to be based on unsound theory. For it fails to recognize that contentless “flat” 
systems form only part of human symbolic behavior. 

It is easy now to see why an analysis of general semantics, or a presentation 
of it, in terms of a “flat” propositional system must inevitably invite criticisms. 
For at the very least this must result in a radically over-simplified view. More 
frequently, however, it results in fundamental ambiguities and distortions because 
of the ‘‘flattening’’ inherent in the usual forms of conventional discourse. It is 
indeed unfortunate that considerations of style and general acceptability penalize 
non-aristotelian writing. Yet, unless writers on general semantics make every 
effort to work with and explain the full dimensionality of the discipline, they 
invite ridicule or at least run the risk of not being taken seriously. 


ys STRUCTURAL representation of levels attempted above can be usefully 
applied to the terms “‘extensional’’ and “intensional” as they are sometimes 
used in connection with “higher order’ and “lower order” abstractions. 

I occasionally encounter interpretations of general semantics in which higher 
order abstractions are indiscriminately condemned as “‘intensional” and, by im- 
plication, somehow undesirable. Conversely, lower order abstractions, because 
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“closer to facts,” are characterized as “extensional” and necessarily more accept- 
able. Furthermore, extensionality is confused with immediacy of information, 
and intensionality is equated with indirectness of report. 

This fancy way of saying that “seeing is believing,” of elevating sense-data 
and depreciating ‘theory,’ would hardly merit serious consideration were it not 
for a superficial resemblance to some parts of Korzybski’s more important formu- 
lations. In these he emphasizes that the creations of the nervous system depend 
for ultimate validity on empirical considerations. But, in context, this emphasis 
in no way denies the overwhelming necessity and importance of higher order 
abstractions in human affairs. 

It seems to me that such a misunderstanding of Korzybski’s uses of the terms 
“extensional’’ and “‘intensional” neatly illustrates the pernicious persistence of 
“flat” propositional habits. And it partly explains the feeling that general se- 
mantics has an anti-logical bias. The reasoning involved can be diagrammed on 
a single plane as follows. If we choose a two-valued language, perish the 
thought, it can be represented by two areas marked respectively ‘“extensional’’ and 
“intensional.”” However, familiarity with general semantics would probably sug- 
gest a representation of ‘degrees’ of extensionality or intensionality by means 
of a scale or a gradation of shading from black to white across an area. An item 
to be evaluated must be ascribed to one or another approximate position on the 
scale. For, by logical necessity (that is, the necessity of this “flat” logic), it 
cannot be assigned to two places at the same time. In other words, it cannot be 
both very extensional and also very intensional. 

For very good reasons, which he went to some lengths to explain, Korzybski 
considered “‘extensionality’’ desirable and ‘‘intensionality” a source of danger. 
However, he took pains to indicate the contextual meanings of these multi- 
ordinal terms. But since, for the moment, we are restricted to the use of a 
“flat” logic, we are obliged to ascribe “goodness” to the extensional end of our 
scale and “badness” to the other. Therefore we are constrained to say that some- 
thing extensional ‘‘is” good, and something intensional “is” bad. 

Now, extensionality implies reference to events, “‘actualities,” “objective 
realities.’ So we are obliged in this system to evaluate items of information as 
“extensional-good”’ or ‘‘intensional-bad” on the basis of their relative immediacy 
of contact with events. Reports of others appear necessarily more “‘intensional- 
bad” than direct observations. In a similar fashion higher order abstractions, 
scientific as well as others, receive an “intensional” stigma. For they are sepa- 
rated from “‘reality’’ by various acts of verbalization and summation. Also they 
constitute the symbolical raw material of “‘intension.” Clearly science, mathe- 
matics, logic, and other forms of essential behavior, such as time-binding, must 
be considered “intensional” and therefore less desirable than the sensory re- 
sponses we share with the higher apes. 

Although this example appears exaggerated, I believe it thereby serves to 
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illuminate a mechanism which frequently distorts the “logic’’ of general se- 
mantics. I seriously doubt that Korzybski’s formulations can be presented in 


conventional “‘flat’ logical terms without producing the appearance of some 
degree of triviality or nonsense. 


UT SUPPOSE we attempt to operate the above terms in a non-aristotelian 
fashion, that is, at more than one level of consideration, with conscious pas- 
sage from level to level, and with a recognition of other than “‘flat’’ relationships. 
For present purposes we might ascribe the term “‘intensional’’ to the internal 
relationships of word-word or symbol-symbol systems. At another level of con- 
sideration we would apply the term to operations restricted to these “flat” rela- 
tionships. At still another level we would label “intensional”’ the evaluation of 
such logics as constituting ultimate and sufficient criteria of analysis. 

The term “extensional’’ could be loosely applied to the objective aspects of 
experience. And at another level of consideration it could apply to those rela- 
tionships which, in specific situations, may connect from level to level the ele- 
ments and configurations of symbol systems to specific processes and events. At 
another level of consideration it would also apply to operations which recognize 
that such inter-level relationships control the ultimate validity of any symbol 
system and meaningfully affect the sense of its components. 

Now, recognizing only two levels of consideration for the moment, we can 
speak of an item as both intensional and extensional without any ambiguity or 
logical inconsistency. For instance, a situation in which intensionally derived 
relationships apply extensionally can be labeled both intensional and extensional. 
We can operate extensionally through intensional means and construct intensional 
symbolic devices for extensional use. An illustration used by Korzybski is the 
extensional or matrix calculus. Scientific activity can be recognized as a cyclical 
extensional-intensional complex. Higher order abstractions, such as those of Kor- 
zybski, can constitute the quintessence of extensionality. And in the untutored 
extensional observations of the ignorant can be found some of the most devas- 
tatingly intensional evaluations that we know. 


T SEEMS to me that general semanticists have at their disposal a discipline 
rooted in and founded upon the very substance of modern logical analysis. 
They possess in the work of Korzybski a rigorously consistent synthesis and ex- 
tension of the most significant developments in the field. They have, in other 
words, a strong theoretical position, but in many ways they fail to exploit it. 
There is an urgent need for more explicit discussion of fundamentals on the one 
hand and for more examples of rigorous and fully articulated applications of the 
discipline on the other. For, in the absence or impairment of its structural foun- 
dations, much of general semantics deteriorates into sheer local gossip, and many 
well meant writings on the subject can easily be convicted of being not “logical.” 
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GESTALT MNEMONICS 


MAX SHEROVER * 


ners MNEMONICS is a name given to a method of memory training which 
emphasizes the importance of perceiving ‘wholes’ rather than “‘parts’” in 
any task of memorization. The principles of gestalt mnemonics can be best under- 
stood in the light of what is scientifically inferred about the nature of memory. 

The possible ways in which the ten billion odd cells of the human brain can 
be interconnected are so many that the mind cannot conceive any meaningful 
image of their number. This number might be greater than the total number 
of electrons in the universe. Were we to remember every sensation, its time of 
occurrence, and the accompanying associations, the ten billion cells would never 
suffice to integrate and coordinate the sensations and events that crowd upon our 
awareness every wakeful second of our lives. Also during sleep, when we are 
only partly or intermittently conscious, we still receive impressions which fit 
together into the crazy-quilt of our escapist dreams and nightmares. 

One may well wonder how our brain, with its practically infinite capacity 
for receiving impressions and signals from within the body, is able to make 
sense of them. It would seem that the organism must have the capacity to shut 
out this constant inrush of stimuli. It must possess a defense mechanism against 
the overwhelming flood of impressions; it must have the capacity of selective 
screening of what to remember and what to discard or forget. 

Forgetting, therefore, is as necessary as remembering. Forgetting protects 
us from becoming over-charged with data to the extent of complete mental 
anarchy. 

There is reason to believe that forgetting is not confined to a passive state 
of indifference to stimuli but occurs also as a wilful activity. As a metaphorical 
model of the forgetting mechanism, we might take a photo-electric cell such as 
is used to open and close doors. We may conceive of such a mechanism guard- 
ing the door of our memory. The door swings open; the neural path is cleared 
for the sensation to have passage into the brain. Of the billions of sensations 
which stream in upon our receptors while life persists, a great many are shut 
out as having no retention value for the individual. And so, with screening out, 
with selective acceptance, with association affinities, experience is accumulated 
which makes the sum total of the individual’s personality. 


Ordinarily, an “experience” may be schematized as consisting of a chain 
with four links: 


1. Impact of stimulus upon a sensory receptor. 


* Mr. Sherover, long an active member of the New York Society for General Se- 
mantics, is president of Linguaphone Institute. 
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2. The path of the stimulus along afferent nerve fibers as an electro- 
chemical propulsion toward its destination in the brain. 

3. The association with and integration of several such stimuli either con- 
comitant with or preceding the stimulus in question. 

4. The reaction or response (attitudinal, kinetic, or symbolic) to the re- 
ceived stimulus. 


Whether this experience pattern is to become a memory pattern depends on 
the following considerations: 


a. Degree of attention at the time of becoming aware of the particular 
stimulus. 

b. Significance in the conscious or unconscious life situation at the time of 
the occurrence of the event. 

c. Degree of dominance of one set of impulses over others simultaneously 
received (for example, when we hear two statements simultaneously, we ordi- 
narily remember only one). 

d. The interference of memories of past experiences with the one in 
question. 


It is important to stress the fact that no word is ever spoken by any one or 
heard by any one in a “‘nowhere’’ situation. Everything occurs in an environment. 
Therefore the recall of a thing or an event implicitly recalls some parts of the 
associated environment. Thus the association of ideas and/or events is an in- 
dispensable feature of remembering. We recall a speech that impressed us; we 
recall the occasion, the hall, and our companions at the time the speech was 
delivered. We see an accident. We recall details which went unnoticed by others. 
Others recall details which we did not notice. That is why frequently the testi- 
monies of a group of witnesses to the same event will differ radically even 
though each tries to tell the truth. 

Memory, then, as well as its obverse, forgetting, is essentially a selective 
(abstractive) process. What will be remembered in a situation depends on 
what will be selected (abstracted), and this in turn depends on complex com- 
binations of circumstances and, most important, on the personality character- 
istics of the individual. 


_ operates on many different levels. There is something we could 
call neuro-muscular-organ memory. Each combination of nerve fibers, 
muscles, and glands must act in a certain way under similar conditions. There 
is also a sensory memory. Similar sensations bring about similar associations. 
On a more complex level, there is memory of whole situations, which may be 


responsible for ‘intuitive’ responses; also for “instinctive’’ behavior. Our 
“instincts” may be regarded as our racial or hereditary memory. Finally, as 
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‘ 

human beings, we are the carriers of a “cultural memory,” that is, folklore, 
mythology, religious concepts, social manners, and science. These “memories” 
are recorded primarily not in our nervous systems but are preserved and kept 
functioning through extra-corporeal devices: the spoken and written word; 
and in non-verbal, symbolic representations: pictures, sculptures, aqueducts, 
pyramids, buildings, etc. 

Thus there appears to be an intimate connection between memory and 
learning. It is difficult to say what we ‘remember’ and what we have learned, 
that is, incorporated into our repertoire of habits. We have learned (or remem- 
ber) how to sip and swallow, how to breathe and direct the movements of our 
limbs. We remember (or have learned) stereoscopic sight, the discrimination 
of sounds and their reproduction, the associations of events and objects with 
their symbolic representations in sign, gesture, and symbol. 

This essential connection between memory and habit formation has been 
utilized in the development of memory-improving methods. Dr. Bruno Furst, 
author of several books on memory and teacher of mnemonics (the art of im- 
proving the efficiency of the memory) aims at making his students aware of 
the principle of association as a technique for cultivating a good memory. He 
also emphasizes the selective process in memory formation by advising his stu- 
dents to concentrate on what one desires to remember. 

If memorization and learning are closely related, it seems fairly evident that 
memorization to a large degree becomes possible through the repeated reaction 
to a similar stimulus. Such is the genesis and mechanism of a habit. Similarly 
forgetting becomes associated with the wn-learning of a habit. It is important 
to note that both memorization (learning) and forgetting (unlearning) can 
be regarded as positive acts. For example in “stopping” smoking, one does not 
simply abandon the smoking habit. Rather one exchanges the habit of smoking 
for that of non-smoking. The stimuli which had previously led to the smoking 
response (advertising, the sight of others smoking, nicotine craving, etc.) now 
lead to a different set of responses which do not include the act of smoking. 


IMILAR mechanisms seem to be involved in acquiring a particular set of 
habits which we call speech. For the first several months of its life the baby 
hears sounds which it gradually begins to distinguish, first by general tone, then 
by manner. Without understanding what is said, a child can be drawn or 
repelled by speech sounds which acquire for him pleasant or unpleasant connota- 
tions. Contrast, for example, a small child’s reaction to the affectionate sound 
of his mother’s voice with his reaction to the barking of a strange dog or to the 
loud voice of a stranger. 


Gradually, the child learns to distinguish components of sound and to group 
them into meaningful symbols. The sound of the word “milk” at first becomes 
associated with the complex including the milk bottle, the rubber nipple, saliva- 
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tion, the anticipatory lip and tongue movements, and mother’s actions. It is 
only in the process of later development that the child begins to distinguish the 
separate elements and identifies these by separate names. 

Another characteristic phenomenon of early speech habit formation is the 
substitution of articulated sounds for random ones. The early babbling of 
babies consists of sounds made practically at random. Babies of all countries 
speak a universal language. Sometimes random sounds are fixated on specific 
objects. Thus a small child may call his teddy bear ‘‘dolly-bear” or “bla-bla” or 
anything else. The “right’’ name is a result of a canalization of sound pro- 
duction into acceptable paths, i.e., those which correspond with the sounds of 
the language spoken around the child. This canalization involves not only 
learning or memorization but also unlearning or forgetting. Certainly the child 
is strongly motivated to learn the ‘“‘right’’ sounds and unlearn the “wrong ones.” 
This motivation insures the efficient operation of the selecting devices (the 
“guards at the doors of memory’’), and through the selection of proper patterns 
insures the formation of proper memory patterns. The constant repetition of 
these patterns becomes the “speech habit,” which is the foundation of our 


speaking skill. 


ee the repeated exposure to the sounds of a language which we are 


motivated to learn seems to set in motion the selective mechanisms of our 
nervous system in such a way that the correct speech habits will be retained 
and incorrect ones eliminated. The method underlying this approach to language 
pedagogy is what we have labeled “gestalt mnemonics.’ The method empha- 
sizes the learning of the entire speech habit (as the child does in the early 
years of his life) rather than the analysis of the material to be learned into 
component parts bearing a “logical relation’ to each other. The latter method, 
although indispensable in teaching disciplines with strict and lucid logical 
structures (such as mathematics) has been notoriously ineffective in the teach- 
ing of languages. It is hoped that the recognition of the principles of gestalt 
mnemonics will be found increasingly useful in the teaching of disciplines which 
do not possess an unambiguous logical structure. Of these, languages are out- 
standing examples. 





True words are not fine-sounding; 
Fine-sounding words are not true. 

A good man does not argue. 

The wise one does not know many things; 
He who knows many things is not wise. 


Lao-Tse, The Book of Tao (trans. Lin Yutang) 
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Growth and Maturity 


THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONS, by Henry Clay Lindgren. New York: Her- 
mitage House, Inc., 1953. 282 pages. $3.50. 


bre WRITING of this book was based on the premise that growth in the direc- 
tion of emotional maturity may be aided if we improve our understanding 
of ourselves and the people in our lives, particularly if we gain a better under- 
standing of the relations between ourselves and others” (p. 265). 

This is not one of the “You can be healthy, wealthy, and wise in one week’ 
books. It does not promise the achievement of emotional maturity but, on the 
assumption that “‘all beings strive to develop themselves to their fullest poten- 
tialities, unless they are somehow prevented from doing so” (p. 119), it 
examines the forces which mold all individuals—particularly those of the social 
environment. It defines “‘neurotic’’ for the present purpose as referring to 
“attitudes, feelings, or states of mind which cause us to behave in ways which 
are immature, unrealistic, or not in accord with our best interests” (p. 39). 
It illustrates the production of neurotic behavior, with its accompanying anxiety, 
through the conflict between an individual's struggle toward fuller self-realiza- 
tion and the demands made upon that individual by our Western civilization, 
which values power and authority so highly. It maintains that we do not need 
advice on how to grow since ‘we will grow in the direction of emotional ma- 
turity and the achievement of our best potentialities if we are stimulated by 
enough ‘normal anxiety’ and if we have sufficient freedom” (p. 121). 

Emotionally mature persons, as Dr. Lindgren sees them, are “those persons 
whose psychological development has more or less kept pace with their physio- 
logical development and who are continuing to develop more satisfying and 
more satisfactory methods of dealing with life’’ (p. 116-17). But neither emo- 
tional maturity nor its first step, self-understanding, can result from the mere 
possession of information. ‘Reading a book’’ does not automatically produce 
understanding which, Lindgren says, includes “not only the ability to identify 
certain kinds of behavior and relationships, but also the ability to put this 
knowledge together in a way which makes sense and is useful” (p. 267). 

The problem of gaining self-awareness is crucially important to Lindgren’s 
thesis and he handles it with great skill, carefully delimiting the area within 
which most of us will be able or will need to explore: “Perhaps the best con- 
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tribution to understanding and emotional maturity which can be made by a 
book like this is to aid readers, first, to recognize and to identify certain feelings 
and experiences and, second, to see the ways in which they are interrelated” 
(p. 270). So he presents a good deal of illustrative material concerned with 
various familiar types of persons and situations. He also suggests some of the 
many possible and partial explanations for the development of personality difh- 
culties, and goes on to consider ways in which self-acceptance might be in- 
creased in these instances. 

Within the limits he has set, Lindgren makes a real contribution to the 
gaining of self-awareness. He is, in effect, offering sharper lenses for our glasses. 
But of course he cannot wear them for us; he cannot even put them on our 
noses, however enticingly he sets forth the rewards of emotional maturity. He 
cannot ensure that our field of vision will include ourselves as well as those 
around us who are more easily, less painfully observed. Hence, despite his 
assurances that we have a strong drive toward emotional and physical health, 
that we have therapeutic as well as warping experiences, and that we almost 
unwittingly gain some degree of insight into ourselves and others as we go 
through the experiences of living, the new lenses will hardly be powerful enough 
to bring into focus some of our unawareness—particularly those parts which we 
are bent on not seeing but which may have importance for our future growth. 

Nevertheless Lindgren does much to bring his readers closer to the edge of 
un-awareness where the journey may be continued if necessary under the guid- 
ance of a psychotherapist, and he has fulfilled his stated purpose admirably. 


| Pepronges sees a close connection between the need for communication and 
the need for understanding ourselves and others. Communication gives 
meaning to life, he says; it makes possible the establishment of interrelationships 
between ourselves and others, and it serves as a way of solving problems. It 
occurs through the use of written and spoken language, signs, and gestures, 
and of “‘feeling-tones” which are not verbal but which, like words, are heavily- 
freighted with meaning and may exert even greater influence on our thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. Symbolic communication may help us to understand our- 
selves and our surroundings better or, partly because of certain structural pecu- 
liarities, it may block that understanding. The distortions which Lindgren dis- 
cusses as resulting from the structure of language are familiar to students of 
general semantics: ‘1. confusion of the label with the thing labelled (he is a 
traitor because I say so); 2. exaggeration of differences (when I learned he 
was a Negro, I never spoke to him again) ; 3. the assumption that because things 
are similar in some regards they must be identical.” In addition, there is noted 
our tendency to over-simplify situations by the use of “‘either-or’’ classifications 
and our desire to overlook the fact of the realities of change in ourselves, in 
others, and in all situations. Lindgren extends his discussion to include com- 
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munication problems in industrial as well as family relationships and states his 
belief that “people want to communicate effectively, and, if given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, they will” (p. 232). 


ie BOOK is much more than an unusually clear and competent presentation 
of material relating to the problems of normal people and interpersonal 
relations. Its emphasis on the cultural factors in neurosis, the purposefulness of 
all behavior, and the constructive possibilities offered by self-analysis, for ex- 
ample, are not especially new. Lindgren’s own special contribution, which makes 
this book stand out from the crowd of books on so-called popular psychology 
is his refusal to be dogmatic, his insistence that there are no simple easy ex- 
planations of human behavior, no single unvarying causes for any given act. 
He emphasizes the normality of small eccentricities, the presence of some neu- 
rotic needs in everyone, and, most importantly, the sturdiness and flexibility of 
the human organism, which enables it to grow and change and to undergo 
both warping and therapeutic experiences. He reiterates his confidence in 
democracy as a way of life; insofar as democracy is an expression of man’s 
universal striving for more adequate self-expression and more effective living 
with others, it is a manifestation of the urge toward maturity which we all 
possess. 

What Lindgren says is wise and appealing, but what is even more impressive 
is the way he says it, without bombast or pretension to omniscience, and with 
a good-natured equanimity and shrewd insight which signify that he has already 
gone a considerable distance toward the emotional maturity he so convincingly 
presents as a goal for all of us. 

ELEANOR PARKHURST 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


The Featherless Biped 


You SHALL KNow THEM, by Vercors. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1953. 249 pp. $4. 


[' I AM eventually charged with (or, to use the more appropriate modern 
phrase, “implied with’) treason, thoughtcrime, and other like offenses, I 
trust it will be because I enjoy reading what is, in these days, almost an un- 
American monopoly: satire, and the comedy of ideas. If one must commit an 
act of political unreliability, I feel that this is a nice, sanitary way to do it. 

In the old days, under the Caesars, when oratory was or had been a branch 
of living literature, the schools of rhetoric continued to flourish long after it 
had become inexpedient for anyone to say anything unexpected in a speech. 
The schools reduced their training exercises to the formulae of declamatio: you 
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could think up new ways of saying nice things about Caesar divinus, you could 
argue the question whether a young man who had married a pirate chieftain’s 
daughter under duress was legally married, and so on. Somewhere in the 
world there may have been a few Greeks—shifty, tricky fellows—who fooled 
around with ideas. They were obviously decadent. 

I don’t mean to imply that we are as badly off as all this in the United 
States at the present time, although it does seem to me that our literary situation, 
in some of its general outlines, begins to suggest the world of Seneca and after. 
We have not far to go to find an epideictic literature, dealing not with an 
Emperor or his enemies, but with our current god- and devil-terms: communism, 
totalitarianism, democracy, Americanism, free enterprise, and so on. The theme 
of rape, abduction, incest, murder, frustrated love, and the like, which so 
adorn the controversiae of Seneca, we may see duplicated on the racks of any 
neighborhood drugstore. 

These are, happily, not the limits of our literary resources; we have also 
our native essayists, our speculative thinkers, our genuinely creative novelists 
and playwrights. They are not always very widely read, but they are still with 
us. Also we have the works of those modern Greeks, who exploit ideas now 
that the great days of empire are past: the Italians, the British, and the French. 


‘ JERCORS is the nom de guerre of a Frenchman whose work first appeared in 


this country toward the end of World War II. As a member of the Resist- 
ance, he wrote a short novel called The Silence of the Sea which was, as I 
recall, first published in France in the clandestine Editions de minuit. After the 
war, a volume containing three short novels of Vercors appeared in the United 
States. The present work, You Shall Know Them, is thus his most elaborate 
to date. 

From a philosophical point of view, You Shall Know Them is an exceed- 
ingly ambitious work, for it deals with a theme no less impressive than the 
nature of man. What Vercors has to say to us is something like .his: Our 
definitions of the nature of man are imprecise, inaccurate and obviously mis- 
leading; what is worse, we are not concerned about the nature of our nature; 
how indeed are we to behave like human beings if we don’t know what human 
beings are like? 

To dramatize these issues, Vercors has recourse to one of the oldest stock 
situations in science fiction: the anthropological expedition to New Guinea 
which makes an exceedingly strange discovery. In this case, the expedition sets 
out because someone, foraging in the wilds of New Guinea, has turned up a 
fossil jaw (human) with three teeth (ape) set in it. The exceedingly strange 
discovery occurs when the members of the expedition come upon a skull, con- 
structed along the same general lines as the jaw, which is mot a fossil, and 
then find themselves in the neighborhood of a village of creatures who sport 
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the same weird combination of human-cum-ape characteristics. Great consterna- 
tion: are the creatures men or not? Nobody knows; and the more “objective” 
scientists in the party apparently don’t care much. “All classifications are arbi- 
trary,’ says one of them, “and what's the difference?” To another member of 
the group, an Irish Benedictine as well as an anthropologist, the question is 
much more important: if they are men, they should be baptized; if not, to 
baptize them would be sacrilegious. Douglas Tempelmore, a journalist attached 
to the expedition, is equally plagued by the problem, apparently because he is 
one of those slightly vague but persistent liberals whose credo rests on a notion 
of “human dignity.” To avoid the predicament, the creatures are finally named 
“tropis.”” 

But the problematical humanity of the tropis is not so easily disposed of ; 


M. Vercors apparently believes in making things as difficult for his characters 
as possible. The complications follow: 


(1) The Papuan carriers with the expedition one evening have a banquet 
for themselves, the piece de resistance being roast tropi. Surprisingly, even the 
most “objective” scientists exhibit a rather irrational anger and revulsion at 
the deed; after all, it could be cannibalism. 

(2) In Australia, an eager entrepreneur takes over a defunct business con- 
cern, the Takura Corporation, which has long since secured permission to exploit 
the “fauna and flora” of the area in which the tropis live. This shrewd fellow 
has realized that the tropis could readily be trained for assembly-line jobs in a 
factory, where they might prove more satisfactory than the heavily unionized 
and chronically (i.e., normally-humanly) discontented Australian workers.! 
Yet, as animals, the tropis would have no civil status, need not be paid, and 
could even be bred to produce a highly efficient strain of workers, 

(3) A disreputable but brilliant anthropologist, hired by the Takura Cor- 
poration, publishes an article in which he argues that the tropi case demonstrates 
that the old, two-valued notion which separates man from beast is all wrong; 
that we must now regard the animal kingdom as existing on a continuum with 
Anglo-Saxon man as the very highest development of the evolutionary process, 
the negroid peoples well down the scale, and the tropis toward the bottom. 
“We must abandon,” says the author, “‘our old sentimental notions, and at last 
establish scientifically the hierarchy of the intermediate groups improperly called 
human.” 


*I do not know whether or not Vercors had seen Niall Brennan's interesting little 
book, The Making of Morons (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953), or some similar 
work, However, Brennan reports that in various situations in which certified morons were 
used on routine industrial jobs instead of “normal people, employers were delighted 
with their performance, because—among other reasons—they seemed happier at the work, 
did not complain, were obedient, etc. (For another treatment of this situation in fiction. 
see George Orwell's description of the “proles” in Nineteen Eighty-four.) 
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(4) The anthropologists try cross-breedings, by artificial insemination, be- 
tween tropis and apes, and between tropis and man. The journalist Tempelmore 
represents humanity on this occasion. All of the cross-breedings succeed. 

(5) Tempelmore, a profoundly moral fellow, returns to England, bring- 
ing with him a female tropi who is about to give birth to something-or-other, 
of which he is the father. When the birth is accomplished, Tempelmore has 
the infant registered and christened in due (human) form, and then kills it. 
He reports to the police and demands to be charged with murder. His defense, 
obviously, is to rest on the classification of the creature he has destroyed. 


ye is surely enough to suggest the nature of the mixture that has gone into 
You Shall Know Them. When | tell you that the British government 
eventually becomes involved in the controversy, that Parliament appoints a 
Committee of Inquiry to pronounce upon the humanity of man, and eventually 
passes legislation on this point, you will perceive that Vercors’ satirical in- 
genuity knows few limits. In fact, I should say that, while Vercors is only a 
competent novelist, he has a great talent for ideas and an unusual sophistication 
in analyzing them dramatically. 

He is even shrewd enough not to answer the question: Are the tropis reall) 
human? 


MARTIN MALONEY 
Northwestern University 


Psychology in America 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGy, by A. A. Roback. New York: Library 
Publishers, 1953. 426 pp. $6. 


A’ UNHAPPY fact of literature is that the historian tends to be dull, for- 
getting the fascination of the dynamic interaction of events in his pre- 
occupation with careful documenting and exactness. Dr. Roback is careful and 
exact in his History of American Psychology, but very little more. His task, to 
use his own words, is to “trace the development of the science [of psychology] 
in the United States and Canada from its early beginnings, to show what changes 
have taken place through the decades.” In order to trace this development the 
author uses what he terms “the diachronic course, rather than the synchronic.” 

Psychology was not born a mature science, but was preceded by the questions 
and vague mysteries of both philosophy and religion, until the inquisitive genius 
Samuel Johnson at nineteen “laid out his far-flung plans for a logic and a system 
of psychology or pneumatology, i.e., the study of spirits or ‘created intelligences.’ ”” 
Even so, Johnson was unable to emancipate himself from the stereotyping of the 
eighteenth century, and clung to the “‘soul’’ as the origin of all mental operations. 
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By 1816 Levi Hedge of Harvard had published his Elements of Logic, and by 
1845 the modest effort had gone through half a dozen editions. The last issue 
had six chapters of psychological interest, including comments on perception, 
consciousness, attention, abstraction, association of ideas, and analysis. It is 
interesting to note that from the very beginning psychology was associated, at 
least to some extent, with language and logic, and with the communication of 
ideas. 

From these early beginnings, the infant science of psychology moved through 
a period known as Scottish Realism, marked by such names as Smith, Reid, 
Stewart, Brown, Campbell and Beattie. There arose increased interest in research 
and experiment, and the attention of the medical profession was directed to the 
possibilities of the rising science. “Benjamin Rush (1745-1813) a many-sided 
young man. . . became the ornament of the medical faculty of the young College 
of Philadelphia, and is regarded as the father of American psychiatry, his like- 
ness serving as the seal of the American Psychiatric Association.” 

Rush poked his nose into “the influence of physical causes upon the moral 
faculty,” and took a first step toward geriatrics in his ““An Account of the State 
of the Body and Mind in Old Age.” He also came to a psychosomatic emphasis 
in his medical text, and warned that the physician should make himself familiar 
with the mind as well as with the body. 


T WAS NOT until 1840 that a book came out actually entitled “Psychology,” 
written by Frederick August Rauch (1806-1841). Rauch is also given credit 
by Dr. Roback for being a pioneer in semantics or semeiotics, in that his book 
contained discussions on semeiotics and language, emphasizing the importance 
of signs and symbols. Rauch was followed by others coming under the influence 
of German thought, and then during the Civil War and after, the natural sci- 


ences contributed their insistence upon method and experiment, reflected in the 
texts of the period. 


We are getting closer to the fashioning of the new psychology. Intellectual 
or mental philosophy was beginning to be supplanted by a more charac- 
teristic appellation like “mental science” or “psychology.” The subject- 
matter was being sifted, and whatever was “ane aang or had a theo- 
logical import, would be set to one side. Thanks to the growing self- 
assertiveness of the natural sciences abroad, psychology too was to be freed 
from its bondage, and live a life of its own. 


In the transition period of the '80’s, John Dewey's influence was marked; 
George Trumbull Ladd published his Elements of Physiological Psychology; 
several treatises were presented on the functions of the will; William James was 
turning the impact of his thinking to the problems in the field. ‘The closing 
decade of the nineteenth century was characterized in psychological circles by a 
feverish activity, by organization and consolidation of results.” It was in this 
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period also that American psychology turned a corner, and scientific psychology 
came into its own. 

From this point Roback presents the more familiar names and schools of 
thought which have for long been the foundation stones for the college course 
in the history of psychology: the first psychological laboratory, the contributions 
of G. Stanley Hall and the genetic method, Cattell and Baldwin, the structuralism 
of Titchener, the work of Hugo Munsterberg, the functionalists, McDougall 
and his Hormic Psychology, and the dynamic school represented by Woodworth, 
Lewin, and others like them. Freud and psychoanalysis, although hardly Ameri- 
can-born, merit a separate chapter, in terms of the impact of the new cult on 
American thinking, particularly in the fast-growing clinical field. Gestalt psy- 
chology, also originally a product of the European scene, became of major im- 
portance when its leaders migrated to America to escape the Nazis, and the fresh 
impetus of its point of view opened up other approaches such as operationism 
and various modifications of the classical schools, including semantics. 


If operationism is affiliated with physics, and factorial analysis grew 
out of mathematical theory, then general semantics is a chip off the logic 
block . . . General semantics should in reality be changed to applied 
semantics, if it is to be correctly styled; and . . . general semantics would 
correspond to . . . pragmatics, for it deals with the relation of signs to 
scientists, that is to say, it asks: What use can be made of the proper 
understanding of a certain term in matters outside of pure science? General 
semantics is not a school of psychology. It lies on the outskirts of our 
science, but because of its application to life, it often meets on common 
ground with psychology. 


| sere styles Alfred Korzybski as a “propagandist par excellence, and a 
popularizer, in the best sense of the word.’’ Man was time-binding, where- 
as the infra-human is space-binding. “It was hardly an original thought, but 
Korzybski exploited it in such a way as to impress both a number of the creative 
minds in the sciences and the popularizers. He was adept at using catch-phrases, 


metaphors, and slogans.” Later, Korzybski “mellowed, and became an institution 
in himself.” 


Whether it is possible to be truly extensional in the writing of history is 
doubtful; but certainly Roback has much of his own point of view in his book. 
Many of his value-judgments may be questioned, although not the value of his 
painstaking and thorough contribution to the history of American psychology. 
At least he may be commended for the achieving of the aim of his dedication: 
“To the obscure and forgotten who were either prematurely cut off by a cruel 
fate or whose feeble voice could not be heard above the din of their more 
dynamic colleagues.” 


A. W. PEARSON, M.D. 
Sherman Oaks, California 





Culture-and-Personality Again 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT, by J. S. Slotkin. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1952. 390 pp. $4.50. 


a THE PAST twenty years the interaction of the individual and his environ- 
ment—a loosely-defined, inter-disciplinary field of interest—has been receiv- 
ing increasing attention from social scientists. More and more courses, variously 
labeled, and taught by anthropologists, sociologists, or social psychologists, con- 
cern themselves with this sprawling domain. Personality Development is wit- 
ness to the demand for a text in this field. 

Dr. Slotkin’s work is a systematic outline of the development of personality 
in the socio-cultural matrix. Four parts deal separately with “Inheritance,” 
“Socialization,” “Culturization,’ and “Individualization.” As in his recent 
“Social Anthropology’’ he makes use of extensive quotations, not only from 
the current scientific material but also from “‘literary”’ sources to illustrate the 
main body of the work which is a systematic outline of definitions and propo- 
sitions. Though the jacket calls the book ‘‘a stimulating pioneer study of the 
effect of culture on personality,’ there is nothing new in the point of view 
that personality is the product of heredity, the social and cultural milieu, and 
idiosyncratic experience. The pioneering consists, in this writer's opinion, solely 
in the systematizing. 

To cull the vast amount of literature and select these pertinent findings was 
a tremendous task, and, for the most part, well accomplished to assist both 
teacher and student using the book as a text and to introduce relevant matter 
from an extensive literature. The chief deficiency is the absence of any discussion 
to orient the reader to the quotations used. The frame of reference used by the 
scientist, the object and field of his investigation, his relationship to the scientific 
milieu are not noted. Two difficulties result from the use of extensive quotations. 
First, to learn what one is reading about one must often turn pages or search for 
footnotes for enlightenment. Second, one quotation often follows another with 
nothing but a superimposed footnote number and a paragraph indentation to 
indicate that the subject matter has changed. For instance on p. 309 we are 
reading about the induction of neuroses in cats. 


“self-starvation to the point of extreme cachexia.‘ 
“We proposed to the subject a series of words to which . . . 


With a painful jolt we realize that we must consult the footnotes on the follow- 
ing page to discover what subject has replaced our cats. 

“Historical Notes” at the end of each chapter illustrate the author's proposi- 
tions with quotations from “literary” sources. These are interesting in their own 
right ; they show the wide reading of the author, and they point up the fact that 
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mystics, poets, writers in various times and places have had psychological in- 
sights which often foreshadow findings now considered scientific. Their inclu- 
sion as documentation is irrelevant. 


AS AN ATTEMPT to systematize this field in 1952 the author must be con- 
gtatulated on his “mapping.” However, the untutored reader may be 
confused because Slotkin’s frame of reference, ‘‘social interaction,” is such a 
loose concept at this date that other frames of reference, such as learning theory 
and psychoanalysis are necessarily brought into the discussion and sometimes 
confused with the primary frame of reference. 

A discriminating teacher will be able to use this book to advantage, seeing 
to it that students do not take it as “gospel.” It is too vast a field, too recently 
and imperfectly explored for any map at this date to be anything but a most 
tentative one. 


MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE 
Mount Pleasant, Ontario 


Logic and Ordinary Speech 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGICAL THEORY, by P. F. Strawson. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1952. 266 pp. $3.50. 


¥ Is an admirable book. It is not a treatise on formal logic, but what it 
claims to be: an introduction to logical theory. Strawson is concerned with 
repairing the gap which is so frequently encountered in the more formal exposi- 
tions of the science of logic, produced by the neglect to deal with the relations 
between the formal systems they expound and the logical features of ordinary 
discourse. As Strawson points out, the true character of formal logic is likely 
to be left obscure by such an omission. The two complementary functions of the 
present work are, therefore, to bring out some points of contrast and of contact 
between the behavior of words in ordinary speech and the behavior of symbols 
in a logical system; and secondly, to make clear the nature of formal logic itself. 
Strawson’s book is a technical treatise calculated to achieve these two aims, and 
will be of little use to anyone unprepared for the rigors of intensive study. In 
short, the book is written for the student of logical theory. 

Strawson is thoroughly at home in the realm of symbolic logic and utilizes 
this as a calculus by means of which the student is familiarized with the processes 
of relating word relations to symbol relations. As a text which will introduce the 
student to logical theory and at the same time prepare him for the more ad- 
vanced works on the subject Strawson’s book can be highly recommended. 


ASHLEY MONTAGU 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Educating the Pekinese 


IRS: In reading “The Semantics of Being Negro” in the Spring 1953 issue of 

ETC., 1 was struck by Dr. Hayakawa’s statement that “the white world, 
once quite sure of the Negro’s ‘proper place’ is no longer sure.’ And, “The 
Negro, to a degree never possible before, can set the tone of social or business 
intercourse by the clues he gives, in his speech and behavior, as to how he 
expects to be treated.” I thought immediately of one recent instance in which 
Negroes by ‘‘acting naturally” helped to change to some degree the attitude of 
a town toward people of color. I am well acquainted with this situation, because 
at about the time Dr. Hayakawa was giving his speech in St. Louis, I was sent 
to Pekin, Illinois (near Peoria), on an assignment for Ebony. 

Probably the best way to begin this description of the impact which ‘‘natural- 
acting’ Negroes made on the all-white town of Pekin is to steal a few quotes 
from Mr. Leonard de Paur’s letter which gave Ebony the story idea. Mr. de Paur, 
you may know, is leader of the all-colored de Paur Infantry Chorus, one of the 
best male choruses and certainly the busiest in America. Herewith are the ex- 
cerpts from his letter: 


We have a date coming up which suggests an interesting angle in the 
area of race relations. It involves a town highlighted by Life magazine 
about a year ago as a center of gambling and assorted other shocking vices. 
The town is Pekin, Illinois (near Peoria), where there is no discernible 
Negro population. Pekin has no decent hotel, and it is around this lack 
that the story revolves. We first performed in Pekin during 1950. In the 
routine booking of hotel accommodations it became evident that we would 
have to stay in Peoria, where we were housed at the Marquette Hotel 
when we earlier gave a concert for Bradley University. As a matter of 
general information, we advised the concert committee in Pekin of our 
plan to hotel in Peoria, eight miles away. 

Shortly thereafter, we received an invitation from the committee to 
stay in Pekin as house guests of some of the town’s leading citizens. We 
wanted to decline at first, because the routine of the road is designed for 
hotel living. We avoid house-guesting, because of the headaches involved 
in dispersal and collection, so we tried a gentle demurrer. They persisted, 
and assured me that all we need do would be to arrive in the town. They 
would take over from that point. And they did just that. 

Our bus pulled up to the site of the concert to find a fleet of cabs 
ready to taxi us to our respective homes. A leading lawyer had organized 
things and hovered by making sure things moved on schedule. Supper 
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found us the guests of the Methodist Men’s Club. The post-concert re- 
ception was held at the YWCA. Next morning, it developed we were 
truly ‘‘guests’"—our money was absolutely no good, breakfast, lunch, and 
the like for 34 men notwithstanding. Along the streets we were lionized 
to the hilt, so much so that my curiosity boiled over. This was too good, 
too organized. I sought the answers. 

They were simple and enlightening. Peoria has had, as you know, its 
racial difficulties (schools, restaurants, etc.), and Pekin had them in even 
more virulent fashion. There was an organized effort made, some years ago, 
to keep Negroes out of Pekin, and the one family which dared move to 
the town finally gave up and fled. There have been no Negro residents 
since that time. 

But God bless ‘em, there are people of conscience in Pekin, and this 
racial “‘void’’ had obviously troubled them. Our appearance proved to be 
an opportunity for them to use our visit as a ‘demonstration of democracy” 
project. I also suspect they wanted to see some colored folk close-up. 

The result was that this year when we were asked to return to Pekin, 
housing needs were oversubscribed. And the people involved are the 
“leadership” element in the town—the thinking and acting and policy- 
forming group. As a symptom of what may well be an ever-widening turn 
of mind, I find it heartening. . . . 


M* DE PauR’s letter outlines the situation fairly well. But with his help, I 
was able to dig out some interesting sidelights which show the effect which 
interracial contact had upon some residents of Pekin. One of the young singers 
in the chorus had been housed in 1950 at the home of a white schoolteacher who 
had been born in Tennessee and who had managed through the years to retain 
all of the prejudices with which her parents had so richly endowed her. Why 
she agreed to accept a Negro guest, I'll never know, although I suspect she 
yielded to the social pressure which our lawyer friend, Bernard Hoffman 
(a Methodist) and others of his church brought to bear upon her. At first, she 
was most uncomfortable in the presence of her house guest—but this much- 
traveled young man quickly tried to put her at ease. He did not discuss the race 
question at all, although that seemed foremost in her mind, and talked instead 
about some of the interesting aspects of his travels, stories about the chorus 
itself (which has quite a history), how much he liked playing towns in Illinois, 
how much he appreciated her taste in furniture, etc. 

His compliments upon his hostess’ taste in furniture did not go well, because 
the woman had been taught that all Negroes steal. The only ones she had ever 
known were the rather poorly paid ones whom her family employed in the 
South, who sometimes made off with little pieces of silverware or the remains 
of the suppers they had cooked. Immediately, she decided he should not be 
trusted alone for a minute. The young man reports that she shadowed him around 
everywhere, and that he hardly dared go to the bathroom for fear she would 
also accompany him there. But, as things will happen, she found she could 
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not keep an eye on him the next morning, because she had to be on the job at 
school. With considerable dismay, she told him he could prepare his own 
breakfast and lunch, and lock up the house when he left. She returned that 
afternoon when the chorus had departed, and found, of all things, that all the 
silverware was still there, none of the furniture had been moved, none of her 
money stolen, none of her sheets or towels gone. The woman was flabbergasted, 
and later told Mr. Hoffman: “Why, Negroes are just like ws!’ This year, the 
same woman begged Mr. Hoffman to send her three house guests, and almost 
wept when he could only assign two. (Twenty other people who applied for 
house guests also had to be turned down.) 

Another case involves a woman who had been born in the North, but who 
had “Southern” prejudices against the Negro, at least to a degree. She had known 
Negroes in college, in fact had one close friend who was colored. She had been 
perfectly willing to meet this boy in the college library to study, and to eat 
with him in the college dining room. But she had never been able to bring 
herself to be seen on the streets of the school town with him, although she 
admitted finding him attractive. When in 1950 she accepted a Negro house 
guest from the de Paur chorus, she told him to take a taxi to her home, and 
she did not take him out to see any of the sights (such as they are) of Pekin. 
The next afternoon, though, she drove him to the bus herself. And this year 
she took two guests whom she practically wore to a shadow by taking them to 
visit her friends and to see the city. (Don’t ask me why the change!) 

Not everybody has changed, however, as a result of the de Paur visits. One 
woman who admitted being active in forcing a Negro family to move said she 
would do the same thing again if Negroes tried to live in Pekin. She didn’t mind 
having visitors in her home, but thought whites and Negroes just weren't meant 
to live side by side. Mr. de Paur observed that her house, like her mind, seemed 
to be cluttered up with a lot of useless things. She tried to bring that which was 
new into her life, without realizing that much of it could not fit in with the 
old . . . that something had to go. 


- EVERY instance, though, the singers had been well schooled in how to act 
among their hosts. They were told not to emphasize their differences, but 
to try to discover ways in which they were like those whom they visited, to find 
a common ground. If they could not find one, they tried entertaining the hosts 
with stories about their experiences while on the road. Most of the men can 


tell a story as well as they can sing, and without inciting envy kept their hosts 
listening with almost breathless interest. They are also well-mannered, well- 
groomed, and well-educated men who cannot be floored by forks or foreign 
languages, and who know how to get along with many kinds of people. Said 
the attorney, Hoffman: “Their singing and their behavior brought the walls of 
Pekin’s prejudice tumbling down.” 
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When I left the city, the concert committee had decided to invite de Paur 
back again next year. I think that the chorus, by deliberately trying to be in 
step with the other residents of Pekin, put the citizens at ease and helped them 
gain a new understanding of different types of Negroes. They (the Negroes) 
were not loud and wrong (as some expected them to be), or submissive (as 
others expected), or sensitive. They did not brag about their travels; they talked 
about them only if the host showed interest (nearly all of them did). They 
did not steal towels, did not flirt with his daughter (although some showed a 
flattering appreciation for her). They made themselves at home and behaved 
themselves without submerging or distorting their personalities. They forgot 
their color and were “people.” 

And yet, they did not completely forget their color, because I think all of 
the men realized that they bad to make a good impression. While some of them 
whom I know might have cut a hog in another town, they didn’t dare do so 
in this environment of people who were genuinely trying to rid themselves of 
some stereotyped ideas as well as to live up to their Christianity. 

Maybe because they kept such close watch upon their conduct, the singers 
were not “acting naturally.” I cannot be certain. Yet, I think that for this 
particular environment, they approached the ideal rather closely. Pekin will not 
forget them soon. Mr. de Paur admitted that being a crusader is not his real or 
chosen role in life. And yet, when I talked to him again in Chicago recently he 
declared, ‘As Negroes, we must realize that we are nearly always on parade. 
We have responsibilities to our public.” This implies an awareness that the 
Negro “question” is still there, underlining his life, but it also implies that he 
knows how he and men like him are able to shape public opinion, as Hayakawa 
says, by their personal attitudes and behavior. 


I BELIEVE Hayakawa is right, too, in saying that the occasions on which one 


has to remember his race are being reduced. There are times when I can 
completely forget my peculiar racial ‘‘position” in this America of ours. It is 
always a pleasant experience when, later, I realize what has occurred. Yet, there 
are other times when, as de Paur said, I know I am “‘on parade,’ and must turn 
in a good performance. These are the difficult times, although I think experience 
has brought me enough poise to conceal my qualms at being ‘‘under pressure.” 
While once I was reluctant and fearful to tread upon alien soil, it is now an 
adventure, sometimes stimulating and joyful, sometimes bewildering, sometimes 
troublesome and disheartening, but always, as Hayakawa said, “vivid with 
potentialities.” 


CLOTYE MURDOCK 
Associate Editor, Ebony, Chicago, Illinois 
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Is Ethics Concerned With Survival Alone? 


RS: I was much interested by the exchange between Dr. Rapoport and Pro- 

fessor Lundberg in the Spring 1951 ETC. and would like to offer the 
following comments. 

It seems to me there is one basic premise inherent in all human activity 
which can serve as a basis for a natural science of ethics, namely, the survival 
of the race. The fundamental principle of ethics could then be phrased as 
follows: “The resultant of all activities of individuals must be in the direction 
of survival of the race.” The principle seems so obvious that people find 
difficulty in seeing how it could be used as a guide to ethical conduct. In fact, 
however, I think it is exactly the guide most people apply in their everyday 
activity, whether they realize it or not, and it must be applied pretty effectively, 
since the race has demonstrably survived and prospered. I think the aim of a 
natural science of ethics should be to develop and expand this praxis of human 
behavior into a science. I have, however, encountered unfavorable reactions to 
the principle when I have stated it, some of the common ones being: 

1. “Obviously, so what?’ To this I answer that the basic premise of any 
science must be so obvious as to be unquestionable. 

2. “The idea is anti-religious.”” The implication here is that since religions 
frequently are concerned with human secular conduct, and since religious pre- 
cepts seldom emphasize survival, an ethical system based on the survival premise 
alone negates religion. To this I reply that religions are primarily concerned not 
with man’s relation to man or to the natural world but with man’s relation to a 
supernatural God. I think a careful study of the history of religions will show 
that the concern of the religionists with ethics is no more necessary than their 
earlier concern with cosmology. 

3. “The concept demeans men.” The implication is that there are “nobler,” 
“finer” goals than survival and that the survival principle denies this. I think 
that any one interested enough to think about the matter will recognize that the 
survival concept really includes the “nobler” aims as well as many of the 
“meaner” aims. My point is that the injection of the value-laden terms into 
this type of discussion makes understanding of the issues difficult. 

It seems to me that the survival principle is more basic than Dr. Rapoport's 
stated goal of increasing human knowledge. We can imagine a culture dedicated 
to increase in human knowledge which would, however, be non-viable. On the 
other hand, continued survival of the human race obviously does imply, 
eventual control over the natural world, which in turn implies constantly in- 
creasing knowledge. 

An astonishing amount of thought and study is being given to questions 
of ethics, but much of it is at cross-purposes simply because there is no basic 
framework of axioms commonly agreed upon. A science of ethics cannot develop 
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unless there is such a basis. What is needed is not more people to write thick 
books but more people to devote a lifetime to thought on these questions so as 
to compress the anwers into one or two simple sentences. 


N THE SAME issue of ETC., I read Dr. Rapoport’s article ‘How Relative Are 

Values?” After reading this, I think that Dr. Rapoport and I are perhaps 
in closer agreement than I at first thought. I would like, at any rate, to make 
the following additional comments. 

Rapoport indicates that a constructive approach to ethics may be achieved 
by considering which ways of life are ‘better for man as a species.” I think 
this statement is a source of possible confusion. Better than what and in what 
way better? On the other hand if we say, ‘ways of life which promote con- 
tinued existence of man as a species,’ we have something concrete to work 
with. The simple measure of continued existence or non-existence is, I feel, as 
much as we need to establish a basis of evaluating conduct and relationships. 
Better or worse existence has, I am sure, no verifiable meaning. 

Likewise, Rapoport’s invariant human needs seem to me to be simply varia- 
tions of the survival theme: 


1. The need for physical survival. This is identical with my premise. 
2. Identification of self with something more inclusive. A species is not a 
species unless it acts in more or less organized fashion. I lump all factors which 


tend to unify the individuals of a species as “communication,” which, of 
course is necessary for the survival of the species. Hence a ‘‘sense of belonging” 
is a derivative of the survival need. 

3. Creativity and self-expression. There must be individual differences 
within the species, or its potentialities for survival would be no greater than 
that of a single individual. I think creativity and self-expression are necessary 
components of these individual differences. 

4. Esthetic experience. It seems to me, as I believe Rapoport also feels, that 
this is a complex of both the communicative and the separative aspect of the 
individual's function within the species. 

5. Security. Here, I am afraid, Rapoport and I may be operating at different 
levels. I do not agree with Rapoport that fear is completely detrimental to 
human functioning, and that complete security would be beneficial. I do think, 
however, that the search for security is one of the chief goals of human 
activity, but as such it is clearly related to the need for survival. To the extent 
that inefficient reactions to fear jeopardize this goal, they are undesirable, but 
to the extent that they contribute to it, they are clearly desirable. 


This specific disagreement sheds light on a more general difference in our 
views. It seems to me highly probable that activities beneficial to the race may 
be extremely painful not only to isolated individuals but possibly even to the 
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majority of the individuals in a generation. Thus the tension under which we 
all labor at present is most certainly unpleasant, and possibly we would be 
happier if it were not present. However, it may be that precisely this irritation 
may arouse us to solutions which our progeny will find useful in expanding 
the understanding of themselves upon which further progress depends. 

I am not really sufficiently acquainted with Rapoport’s writings to know 
whether this disagreement is fundamental or superficial. I do know that the 
fault I find with most social theorists is that they seem to feel that the chief 
goal should be happiness for the greatest number of individuals. This approach 
always leads me to fecl that they are recommending, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, death as a panacea. A panacea death undoubtedly is, but it is not one 
which appeals to me. 


RALPH W. SLONE 
McGrath, Alaska 


Reply by Rapoport 


- If I understand Mr. Slone’s position correctly, he would prefer to derive 
a universal ethics from a single premise: it is imperative that the human 
race survive, If by a universal ethics is meant one which has a real potentiality 
of being accepted by practically all members of our species, then I don’t think 
that the survival premise is sufficient as a point of departure. Nor is a universal 
ethics necessary for the survival of the human race. The race is remarkably 
viable, and, some ominous warnings notwithstanding, there is little likelihood 
that it will become extinct in the near future. Decimated, miserable, degraded 
perhaps, but extinct hardly. Man’s attempts to exterminate himself are im- 
pressive but, as the history of mankind shows, not sufficiently effective. 

I believe the purpose of ethics is not merely to enable men to continue to 
live but to enable them to live better. Therefore I take seriously the objections 
to the single universal premise which Mr. Slone cites in the first part of his 
letter. 

The “so what?” objection has real content if it implies that not many 
ethical consequences can be drawn from the survival premise alone. The head- 
hunters and those whose heads they hunt both survive. Europeans survived the 
practice of eating children during the Thirty Years’ War, and the children of 
the overseers of Buchenwald and Dachau are now growing to adulthood. The 
Russians have outlived Beria, and Americans will outlive McCarthy; so there is 
nothing in the survival premise alone which allows us to make any ethical judg- 
ments about the activities of these gentlemen. 

The religious objection implies that man has other needs than the need to 
survive. While I agree that most religions have been largely concerned with 
the supernatural, I don’t think we can conclude, as Mr. Slone does, that their 
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concern with ethics or cosmology was all but fortuitous. It can be argued with 
equal justification that ethics or a unified picture of the universe has been the 
primary concern of religious, while preoccupation with myths and the super- 
natural has been a derivative of that primary concern, inevitable in a pre- 
scientific age. If this is the case, the religious objection to the survival premise 
as ethically inadequate has real content. The same is true of the third objection 
that “the concept demeans men,” even though the vagueness of its language 
obscures the issue. 


F gpomeens Mr. Slone confines himself to the survival criterion because 
it seems to him to be the only operationally meaningful one. There are, 
however, other criteria of human value which can be extensionally defined and 
which seem equally universal. These criteria are discernible in the process of 
fulfillment of human needs. What the real human needs are becomes apparent 
only as these needs are satisfied. On the contrary, the frustration of needs, 
often gives rise to perverted needs and obscures the ‘nature of human nature.” 

The needs of a new-born baby are obvious and easy to satisfy. In fact all 
mammals (at least the females) are so constituted as to want to satisfy the 
needs of the newly born. Thus the newly born live in a symbiotic relation with 
their mothers: each satisfies the needs of the other. Once the first needs (food, 
comfort, and caress) are satisfied, the young human begins to exhibit other 
needs, the most conspicuous being the need to communicate, to identify with 
others and to explore the world. It is here that the cultural biases begin to 
operate, so that at least some needs become thwarted or perverted. The child 
must fit into the culture and internalize its taboos and compulsions. If these 
are based on misunderstandings of man’s needs or of the possibilities of satisfy- 
ing them (as they often are) human nature presents a distorted face to humanity, 
and the misunderstandings are perpetrated. 


y ey BASIS of a universal ethics is the anthropocentric assumption that what 
is characteristic of human nature is good, it being expressly understood 
that “human nature” can become manifest only in the process of fulfillment 
and not in the process of frustration. This orientation toward fulfillment insures 
the potentiality of universal acceptance of such an ethics, because the process 
of fulfillment directs men to prefer fulfillment to frustration. (Even frustrated 
individuals often prefer fulfillment to frustration). The conjectures concerning 
the invariant human needs are based on this assumption. It is assumed that 
if the baby’s physical needs are fulfilled, it will make its need for love obviously 
manifest. If these are fulfilled, it will joyfully proceed to fuller and fuller 
exercise of its typically human faculties—cooperation and creativeness. Hence 
the invariant needs (to which, incidentally, I would like to add “the need for 


new experience’) can be actually observed in the growing human being (pro 
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vided the successive needs are fulfilled). The task of ethics becomes the search 
for patterns of behavior best suited for satisfying these needs or, to use an 
old-fashioned phrase, the search for happiness. 

The contemporary ethical dilemmas (such as how to ‘measure’ happiness, 
how to weigh the happiness of some against the unhappiness of others, etc.) 
stem, in my opinion, from a mistaken notion that happiness is a substance to 
be distributed among people—a misleading metaphor stemming probably from 
our exaggerated preoccupation with wealth and power. Happiness is not some- 
thing to be distributed, like wealth or power, but something to be communicated 
or attained, like knowledge. Like knowledge, happiness does not obey any 
conservation laws. The increase of happiness in one, far from implying a 
decrease in others, usually implies an increase in others as well. 


I NOW COME to the last point in Mr. Slone’s letter that the present tensions 
may be instrumental in driving us to satisfactory solutions. Mr. Slone also 
suggests that fear may play a positive part in our search for security. While 
cases can be cited to support this argument, I do not believe that either fear 
or tensions of the kind we are now experiencing are necessary as spurs to 
progress. While it is true that when positive motivations are destroyed, nega- 
tive ones (threats, compulsions, etc.) can sometimes serve as stimulants to 
action, it is increasingly recognized that they are at best short-terms stimulants 
with undesirable side effects. It was not so long ago that self-appointed 
guardians of public morals argued against all social security measures as lead- 
ing to complete irresponsibility of the ‘common people.’ Totalitarian states 
still justify the use of terror to insure discipline and loyalty, and these methods 
are being rapidly adopted in the United States. Both the disciplinarians and the 
champions of unrestrained individualism are wrong. They are the victims of a 
perverted view of human nature, namely, the view that some human beings 
must be controlled by other human beings by means of systems of reward and 
punishment. I prefer to think of social order as systems of agreement arrived 
at through the human capacity for communication. 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


The Mystic and His Words 


— Charles Morris suggests, in “Comments on Mysticism and Its Language,” 
in the Autumn 1951 number of ETC., that the key to the mystical experi- 
ence lies in the production (by the mystic) of a simultaneous diversity of roles 
(dispositions, ideas, interpretants) in himself, via self-created or self-baptized or 
self-nutured events which become stimuli to such roles. He further says that the 
“primary language of mysticism . . . everywhere employs a language of paradox 
and contradiction,” while “the secondary language is characterized by the use 
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of negations.’”” My comment has to do with these two levels of mystic language, 
and their dynamics. 


Why does the mystic use negations in talking about his experiences? 


1. As Morris points out, any propositions uttered about the mystical experi- 
ence are felt to be inadequate because they do not accurately symbolize the con- 
tradictory character and the totality of the experience. Language is abstract, 
general, but at the same time limited to the limited (generic names are applicable 
only to specific things) ; while the experience is concrete, diversified, infinitely 
unlimited. Words are abstractions which cannot reproduce the richness, com 
plexity, and radical diversity and transformation of reality; this diversity and 
becomingness of reality is logically dubbed ‘‘contradictoriness” and dismissed. 
There is no way verbally of duplicating the fullness of the concrete perspective, 
be it small or cosmic; the best symbols for recalling the experience are poetic 
and metaphysical, but even these are inadequate. And so the mystic “returns to 
his primary signs and experience.” 

2. The symbol is not the reality. The Hindu admonition, ‘Not this, not 
that,”’ is a way of saying that no name is the reality, that no name can fully 
signify the immediate experience, and that uniqueness or nonidentity charac- 
terizes every thing, including words, in the universe. The ultimate is not namable; 
what allows us to speak of the ultimate rather than ultimates is the common 
feature of unnamability. Or, if we name it, we must be aware that in so labelling 
it our label is a non-label. (‘Tao is a name which is not a name.) The label 
must be a pure identifior and no more, a nugatory namor—a pointer, a nod of 
the head, a brightness in the eye, a slight smile, a posture, an attitude made and 
known only by the individual. It must be in short a ‘‘post-language symbol” at 
the primary level—a private sign disposing the interpreter to attend to events 
not otherwise available and to invoke experiences which other eyes have not seen 
nor ears heard. These primary, self-created symbols are not the reality; but they 
may call it to mind by their incantation. 

3. The mystic must be verbally empty because he is existentially so full 
full of the manyness and non-identity of unique events. Lao Tzu said, “He who 
knows does not speak; he who speaks does not know.” A word to the wise is 
sufficient ; but as one Chinese sage pointed out, not even a word is needed: two 
sages will converse in silence, and pass on. For while actions speak louder than 
words, silences may be more eloquent than actions. 


fen MYSTIC must negate on the second level because he is so full of affirma- 
tions on the primary level. As Morris points out, ‘there is no reason why 
the interpretants of contradictory signs cannot be aroused simultaneously.”’ The 
need to unify a mixture of conflicting neural processes is expressed in the 


necessary negations of language at the secondary level, which cannot compre 
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hensively and simultaneously depict all that is going on. The need to unify may 
also be expressed in the monism of most systematic mystics: they must be 
philosophical monists because they are living pluralists. But more important, the 
true mystic finds symbols a broken echo of the liquid fire of the One. He must 
be silent before it, before himself, and before his fellow man. Like the mute 
psychotic, he must lapse into silence; he is a man in whom, because many things 
occur, nothing occurs. But while the silence of the psychotic is locked and frozen, 
each symbol, each neural process, straining against each other, apt to break 
forth in a bleeding incoherence and not the delight which poised detachment 
lends to contradiction; all things, for the mystic, flow and intermingle as he 
maintains tension amid diversities and “transcends distinctions’ in the infinite 
reflexiveness of his symbols, in the unity of an experience whose signs are 
‘unspoken whispers and whose actions are hardly tremors. Only. thus, in the 
gentle softness of inaction, can the mighty and minuscule worlds be internalized 
and overcome. Only thus, in the tenderness of ideas and the dumb impotence 
of silence, in the delicate poise of inhibited tensions, in the dance of multi- 
tudiness indecisions, does man find that he is more than himself. The strongest 
things in the world, said Lao Tzu, are those that appear the weakest. 

Why does the mystic speak in paradox and contradiction at the primary 
level? 

If it is true, as Morris says, that the mystic ‘desires to invoke an experience 
involving contradictory interpretants,’’ does he do so because he glories in con- 
tradiction and anomaly as such, because he tends to the sportiveness of a Till 
Eulenspiegel, because he has a kind of demonic desire to undo the decorous 
categories of language and logic? Perhaps. But it seems also true that in under- 
going “the process of symbolic identification with everything available to him” 
he must somehow divest himself of the formal clothing and culture (the stays 
of tight stereotypes, the high starched collars of logic), and expose himself to 
the naked revelations of the most sacred thing there is, the pagan world, un- 
ashamed of its inconsistencies, unapologetic for its ambivalences. 


ae PROCESS of symbolic identification facilitates, and is facilitated by, the 
use of contradictory signs. Symbols are transposed, relations are inverted, 
because, as Daisetz Suzuki says, things themselves are reversed: “ ‘Emptiness’ is 


reality and ‘reality’ is emptiness.’ Such reckless inversion of values is prepared 
by the recklessness of mystic symbols in which fire freezes and stones flower. 
The shock of such symbols alerts their makers and interpreters to the uniqueness 
and unexpectedness of the effervescing world, unconstricted by abstractions. 
In the same way that the early Zen Buddhists used the shocking methods of 
“stick or yell’ to shake the student loose from the spurious moorings of abstrac- 
tions, so the startling metaphors in the language of mysticism break up old 
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language habits and re-orient us to the variations of the world. Moreover, the 
cross-fertilization and shock of innovating linguistic form involved in mystic 
metaphor dissolve the staid distinctions of the ordinary world and open the eyes 
to something new, a world which literally transcends the distinctions of old 
perceptions because it is now realized that all things are possible for him who is 
the master of language and the director of its roles. Man not only is the universe 
(Atman is Brahman) ; man is the creator of such a universe, as Lewis Mumford 
says. 

The mystic’s exposure to the world may present to him a paradigm of 
spontaneity and freedom, for by perceiving the world of self-initiating and inno- 
vating world of events, he may then, by taking their role and making that role 
his own, initiate symbols for himself and so nurture and shape his inner destiny. 
In turn, that new world may call forth new symbols. By gestures, postures, 
words, rites, etc. (as Morris points out) the mystic can control his own behavior 
until it enters into a breadth and richness of life not his own; he can, through 
a widened and sensitized response, partake of a communion as ample as the 
cosmos itself. And in this process (which good poets and metaphysicians have 
also mastered) he finds his freedom. As Morris has written elsewhere, “If we 
mean by ‘freedom’ the ability of an organism to direct its behavior by signs, then 
the highest degree of freedom is found in those organisms in which post-language 
symbols have attained the highest level of development.” 


HOWARD PARSONS 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennesse. 


Tyranny of Stereotypes 


S** Faulty evaluation on the part of some home builders has cost them 
millions of dollars, spent by their lobbyists and propagandists in fighting 
public housing, as well as ulcers, high blood pressure, and, quite possibly, a 
few cases of apoplexy. 


I believe public housing is a field which could profit immeasurably from 
an awareness of the principles of general semantics. One tiny example: “‘appli- 
cants” and “tenants” are considered as if the terms were not high-level abstrac- 
tions. Consequently many public housing officials are surprised and frustrated 
when “applicants” and “tenants” react as individuals rather than the ways in 
which “applicants” and “tenants” have acted in the past, or “should” act 
according to official stereotypes. 

PAuL A. FLOWERS 
San Antonio, Texas 
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MARTIN MALONEY, whose analysis of the whodunit as mass-literature (“A Grammar 
of Assassination’) appears in this issue, promises in the near future to examine the 
peculiar fate of general semantics as it begins to crop up in the lucubrations of the private- 
eyes. “In the article,” he writes, “I omitted one manifestation of some interest. In a book 
called Murder in the Gunroom (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), H. Bean Piper has 
created, in the person of Colonel Jefferson Davis Rand, a detective who solves murders by 
applying general semantics. The redoubtable Colonel is given to saying things like this: 
‘The principles of General Semantics come in very handy in my business, especially in 
criminal-investigation work, like this. A consciousness of abstracting, a realization that 
we can only know something about a thin film of events on the surface of any given 
situation, and a habit of thinking structurally and of individual things, instead of verbally 
and of categories, saves a lot of blind-alley chasing.’ Murder in the Gunroom is a better- 
than-average crime story, but I fear that science and sanity may not prove keys to vast 
popularity in this field.” 


LIEUTENANT Alexander Weaver of the 3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, 
writes from Korea: “I have returned to my battalion, and we are busy building our new 
defence line and are training for any eventuality which may arise. . . . The winter is 
approaching and I shudder to think of it, as we depend on the weather so much. My 
very limited semantic training has been of extreme value to me in matters pertaining to 
military writing and expression under fire and generally on the front. Clear, concise, un- 
mistakable statements and specific orders are of paramount importance, and a certain 
amount of semantic appreciation is never amiss. In dealing with the South Koreans and 
our other allies, I find that many inbred prejudices and misinterpretations can be cor- 
rected without making it obvious.” 


ANATOL RAPOPORT'S Operational Philosophy, the current Semantics Book Club selec- 
tion, has also been chosen as the alternate selection for February 1954 by the Book Find 
Club. This fact is especially gratifying because some years ago the Book Find Club in- 
cluded among its selections a book containing a singularly obtuse and uncomprehending 
attack on general semantics, namely, Barrows Dunham's Man Against Myth. Rapoport's 
book, which has the subtitle, ‘Integrating Knowledge and Action,” will go far to dispel 
the notion held by Dunham and others of his persuasion that general semantics is a 
philosophy of escape from reality into terminological hair-splitting. 


USES OF THE WORD SEMANTICS: “It is time, certainly, to exclude semantics and 
wishful thinking from our minds and deal honestly and realistically with the question.” 
From an editorial in Saturday Evening Post, October 31, 1953. 


A CHINESE translation of Language in Thought and Action was published in May 1953 
by The Platitude Press, Hong Kong. The translator, Dr. N. T. Ting, a graduate of 
Harvard University and formerly a lecturer at the Central University of China, was among 
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those who escaped to Hong Kong when the Communists took over. Copies of the Chinese 
translation are obtainable from the ISGS office. 


INQUIRING PHOTOGRAPHER. “Question of the day: ‘Will the farmers always be 
on the U.S. dole?’ Gilbert Miller, theatrical producer: ‘It seems so. Farm subsidy will 
always be a political issue. The cattlemen are now asking for price supports. I've just had 
Chateaubriand (steak to you) at $15 for two persons. I don't want to support that price. 
Today the farmers are rich and the white collar class poor.’"’ New York Daily News, 
November 3, 1953. 


DONALD E. HAYDEN, Paul Alworth, and Rod Jones of the University of Tulsa are 
giving a communications course to supervisors of Douglas Aircraft and American Airlines 
in Tulsa. They describe their course as “heavily loaded with general semantics... .” A 
15-week course in general semantics, meeting twice a week, was given in the Adult 
Evening School of Waukegan (Ill.) Township High School beginning last September, 
taught by Walter F. Brunet, who is a doctoral candidate in the School of Speech at North- 
western University. Mr. Brunet also offered an eight-week course on general semantics 
beginning in October at the Lawson Y.W.C.A. in Chicago. .. . Fred A. Dressel, according 
to an announcement of the Dayton (Ohio) Y.M.C.A.’s Informal School for Men and 


Women, offered a six-week course in general semantics beginning in October 


THE MARIN COUNTY CHAPTER is the first of several general semantics study groups 
in Northern California to affiliate formally with ISGS. After an organization meeting in 
July 1953, the first regular meeting was held October 29, at the home of Dr. William H. 
Pemberton in Mill Valley, at which Norman Harrington, of the staff of San Quentin 
prison, presented some of his experiences in teaching a voluntary class in general se 
mantics at the prison. The following officers were elected: Dr. Pemberton, president; 
Walter Schneider of Sleepy Hollow, vice-president; Mrs. Zaida Hartman of Mill Valley, 
secretary; T. W. Kuhlman of Fairfax, treasurer 


TWO SHARP and lengthy rejoinders were received in response to Eleanor Parkhurst's 
unfavorable review in our Spring 1953 issue of Andrew Salter’s Conditioned Reflex 
Therapy. Both correspondents, Mr. Warner Ciements of Beverly Hills, California, and 
Mr. William H. Goodyear of Brunswick, Georgia, whose letters are unfortunately too 
long to publish, feel that Miss Parkhurst over-reacted to Salter’s manner of presentation. 
Mr. Clements writes, “Rightly or wrongly, [Salter] writes in an intemperate, blow-off- 

1m style. To accord such writing the same literal, word-for-word interpretation you 
would accord a more restrained and scholarly work is manifestly unfair.” 


LEE LOEVINGER of Minneapolis writes in an article on “Legal Logic” in the Summer 
1952 issue of Indiana Law Journal, “Traditional logic is impotent. It has neither tools 
nor techniques for going behind the terms contained in its propositions. Consequently 
it is useless for the task of extracting the controlling considerations from the standards 
of decision. Modern logic, however, offers the varied techniques of introduction, plus 
the powerful instrument of semantics for this job, Of course, this does not mean that there 


are any simple formal guarantees of either truth or validity either at this or any other 


stage of the legal process. It does mean, however, that there are tested techniques available 
which have proved to be of high utility in the effort to deal rationally with similar prob- 
lems in other fields. There is every reason to believe that they would be equally fruitful 
in the legal field... . 
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“The forms of modern logic are, by and large, developed in connection with specific 
subject matter, and most of the work of adaptation to the legal process remains to be 
done. As a. . . beginning, it is suggested that the following principles of modern logic 
are already struggling for recognition in contemporary legal thinking and will necessarily 
form the basic rules of a modern legal logic: (1) The meaning of all significant terms 
should be analyzed to the concrete (conduct) level. (2) All implicit assumptions should 
be explicated as far as possible. (3) Factual postulates should be empirically verified. 
(4) The multiplicity of alternative inferences from any given data should be recognized 
and considered. (Things are much more frequently some shade of gray than they are 
black and white.) (5) The strength of all inferences should be evaluated, and inferences 
should be regarded not as established “‘facts’’ but as probability values. (6) Substantive 


conclusions can be validated only by their material consequences and not by their formal 
symmetry.” 


THE PROPOSAL to change the name of ETC. appears now to have been fairly decisively 
disapproved by a majority of those writing in. The name is much better understood than 
we had feared. One of the more eloquent pleas for the retention of the old name came 
from Dr. Alexander Gode, of the Interlingua Division of Science Service—certainly a person 
who has thought long and hard about problems of communication. Dr. Gode writes, 
“ETC. is a marvelous name for the magazine, and you should not think of changing it. 
Two years ago my father visited me from abroad, and we talked a great deal. This last 
Thanksgiving my daughter was home from college, and again we talked a great deal. 
But in both cases, when the visitors left, I felt that what mattered had not been said. 
It remained summed up in an inarticulate ETC. of farewell which was not even uttered. 
I have written this and that in my time, but what I wanted to say was always somehow 
in the invisible ETC. on the last page.” 


ONE-HUNDRED-PERCENTER. “Junior Chamber (of Commerce) International officials 
said yesterday they had received ‘no replies at all’ from the ten suspicious State Senators 
who had been invited to attend the Chamber's World Congress here. . . . The ten, led by 
Senator Jack B. Tenney (Rep. Los Angeles) unsuccessfully fought a resolution introduced 
in the Legislature congratulating the young businessmen on the opening of their congress 
here yesterday. Tenney had declared, ‘An international organization should be looked on 
with suspicion.’ San Francisco Chronicle, June 22, 1953. 

DALLAS AND FORT WORTH, Texas, are constantly engaged in notorious inter-city 
rivalry. For this reason it is interesting to note that, according to our 1952 membership 
list, there were 35 ISGS members in Dallas, none in Fort Worth. In 1953, however, there 
were 28 in Dallas, one in Fort Worth. If this trend continues and the Dallas members do 
not get a grip on themselves, Fort Worth is going to overtake them. 


SELF-REFLEXIVENESS. ‘‘The other day,” writes William F. Daley of Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia, “I saw a fine example of self-reflexiveness. Some men were testing a closed TV 
circuit at Northrop, composed of a TV camera and a TV receiver coupled directly. For a 
few moments they had turned the TV camera on the receiver, so that by looking into 
the receiver one could see a picture of a TV receiver with a picture of a TV receiver with 
a picture of a TV receiver .. .” 


THE LAKE HOUSE SCHOOL at Narrabeen, Sydney, and the Public School at Manly are 


the first institutions in Australia, it is believed, at which general semantics is being taught 
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WINTER 1953 DATES AND INDEXES 
to children. It is reported that parents at Parents’ Meetings at Lake House School have 
been grumbling about being corrected by their children for their exaggerated statements 
about “everybody, everyone, all, always, etc.” The Australian Psychology Centre reports 
that parents have consequently been borrowing books on general semantics. Teaching aids 
in general semantics and diagrams suitable for blackboard sketches are requested by the 
Headmistress of Lake House School, and also by Mr. Bruce Little at the Stanhope State 
School, 3739, Stanhope, Victoria, who has just begun to introduce general semantics 
into his courses. 


GOOD OLD DADDY. “Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 20 (AP). Norman Keusch, 18, of 
Baltimore, said he and his bright-red 1953 convertible had a falling-out over some sort 
of front-end trouble. That, Keusch said, is why he set it afire and burned it up. State 
troopers found the youth by the car and arrested him on an arson charge. They said he 
called the fire department himself. Just before he was jailed here yesterday, he called his 
dad in Baltimore. A policeman asked Keusch if his father was mad. ‘No,’ he said, ‘he 
understands.’ "’ Baltimore Sun, October 21, 1953. 


IRVING A. TAYLOR of the psychology department of Albany (N.Y.) State Teachers 
College has introduced a new course on ‘Psychology of Language” for seniors and 
graduate students. It will be based, he says, ‘mostly on Korzybski’s principles of gen- 
eral semantics.”. . . A course in “Applied General Semantics,’ offered by the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University, and taught by Robert P. Holston, president 
of the New York Society for General Semantics, opened on February 5, the first of a 
series of ten Friday evening meetings. 


A SESSION on general semantics was part of the conference of the Central States Speech 


Association held in Chicago on April 2 and 3. Mrs. Catherine Minteer gave a paper on 
“Teaching General Semantics in Junior High School’; William S$. Howell of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on “Feedback and the Speech Teacher”; Anatol Rapoport on “The 
Semantic Aspects of Information Theory’’; Earl D. Schubert of the University of Iowa 
on ‘Some Problems in the Application of Information Theory.” 


D. C. Spriesterbach of 
the University of Iowa acted as chairman of the meeting, 


TWO CONTRIBUTORS to ETC. were included on the program at a regional con 
ference of the American Psychiatric Association held at the National University of Mexico, 
Mexico City, March 11-13. They were Gregory Bateson, whose ‘‘metalogues” have been a 
recurring feature in recent issues, who sent a paper on the cultural-semantic-communica- 
tion approach to problems of personality, and Anatol Rapoport, speaking on “ “Techno- 
logical’ Theories of the Central Nervous System.” Dr. Rapoport returned, bearing not 
only greetings from the National University of Mexico, but also an invitation to the 
Society to hold its next conference at Mexico City as guests of the University. The invi 
tation is being seriously considered; membership opinion is invited 


CONFLICTING SEMANTIC theories are offered by two different food advertisements 
in a recent issue of Life. The caption under one color-picture states, 


Everything you 
need for a perfect homemade apple pie is right on this page 


; the other has a caption 
which says, “You can't eat this picture, even with sugar on it.’ Life had better call its 
advertisers together and hold a conference on semantic theory 


“A 41-YEAR OLD MAN awakened a priest in a church rectory early today and said he 


wanted to confess the fatal shooting of two truck-drivers on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
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because ‘if I don’t get arrested now I'm liable to kill somebody else.’ The Reverend John 
Larkin telephoned police who apprehended the man. . . . According to police the suspect 
explained that ‘I had had some domestic trouble caused by a truck-driver.’ ’’ From a United 
Press story dated Philadelphia, August 5, 1953. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Congress for the Philosophy of Science will be held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, August 23 to 28, 1954. Papers are invited on (a) the different trends and 
points of view in the philosophy of science, and (b) the value of philosophy of science 
for research. Inquiries about particulars may be addressed to the office of the Secretary 
of the Congress, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, Room 20d, Zurich 6. . . . The 
First International Congress on Group Psychotherapy will be held in Toronto, Canada, 
August 12 to 14, 1954, in connection with the Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health, Representatives of all varieties of group psychotherapy are invited. For further 
information, write to the director of the organizing committee, J. L. Moreno, M.D., 
Room 327, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


YOU CAN NEVER TELL ABOUT FOREIGNERS. ‘Lakewood, N.J., Jan. 9—The Lake- 
wood Township Committee has approved a local ‘alien registration law’ calling for the 
fingerprinting of all workers not living in Ocean County, it was learned today. The 
measure, passed last week by a 4-to-1 vote, demands registration, fingerprinting, and 
photographing of all: workers over 18 within 24 hours after they reach Lakewood. There- 
after, the non-resident workers will get identification cards to be carried at all times... . 
Lakewood Police Chief Comstock said the object of the law was to keep out ‘undesirables.’ ”’ 
New York Post, January 10, 1954. 


MEANINGS OF THE WORD SEMANTICS. ‘The Kinsey report assumes here that 
individuals who have been behaving know how and why they behaved, yet if there is one 
thing secure in psychoanalysis’ contribution to understanding of human behavior it is 
that basic motives and attitudes of individuals are concealed from them. . . . The authors 
of the Kinsey report appear to understand psychoanalysis only on the semantic level.” 
From a review-article, “Nonsense About Women,” by George Simpson, Volume XIV, 
No. 2 (1954) of The Humanist. 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY’s College of Commerce presented a series of ten lec- 
tures, ‘Semantics: The Science of Words,’’ by S. I, Hayakawa on Mondays and Tuesdays 
throughout the month of March. An audience of around 250 undergraduates, faculty mem- 
bers, and townspeople attended the series. . . . Hayakawa also started on February 5 to 
give a series of 13 broadcasts from 11 p.m. to 12 Friday nights over Radio Station WFMT 
(Chicago). The series, called “Hayakawa’s Jazz Seminar,” deals with the history of 
jazz, its origins in Negro folk music, and its current developments, all illustrated with 
phonograph records. 


AT THE CONVENTION of the Democratic Party of California in November 1953, a 
member reports, a delegate, nominating Betty Witkin for the position of treasurer, listed 
among her qualifications the fact that she was “a member of the International Society 
for General Semantics.’ Apparently that did it. At least she was elected. We mention this 
fact to underline our conviction that the advantages of membership in ISGS are, at least 
for some, far from being nugatory. Republicans, too, are invited to membership—unless, 
of course, they are afraid of being suspected of being eggheads. (Note for our foreign 
readers, who may be unacquainted with the American colloquialism, “egghead.” An egg- 
head is a person who doesn’t have to look up words like “nugatory.’’) 
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to save writing a letter 


It's easy to introduce some of your friends to general semantics through gift subscriptions to 
ETC. — and to enter your own subscription 
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100 W’. North Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send a subscription to ETC. at the Special Gift Rate of 5 issues for $4. 
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ON THE INVITATION OF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


of 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
THERE WILL BE A 


SECOND CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


at Washington University 


THURSDAY to SATURDAY, JUNE 10 to 12 


All persons interested in general semantics and allied disciplines are cordially 
invited to attend. Papers for presentation at the Conference may be submitted 
to Dr. Anatol Rapoport, Committee on Mathematical Biology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, up to May 1. Papers are to be submitted anonymously, 
with author's name in sealed envelope attached to the first page. 


WILLIS H. REALS 
Dean, University College 
Washington University 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS: John J. Kessler, president, St. Louis 
Chapter, ISGS, and Earnest BrandenLurg, assistant dean, Washington University, 
co-chairmen; from the faculty of Washington University: Eugene Seubert 
(education), A. M. Buchan (English), Lewis E. Hahn (philosophy), George 
Saslow (psychiatry), and Marion Bunch (psychology); also Alfred Fleishman 
of Fleishman and Hilliard, public relations consultants, and Frances Hood 
secretary, St. Louis Chapter, ISGS 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: Anatol Rapoport, chairman; Eugene Seubert (Washing 
ton University), Russell F. W. Smith (University College, University of Chi 
cago), John R. Kirk (University of Chicago Press), vice-chairmen. 


{Advance registration blank} 
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St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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MANTICS to be held at Washington University, St.Louis, June 10-12, 1954 
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